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Editorial 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
47 operated in the clash of empires struggling for supremacy in 
the colonial world. It encouraged supporters at home and its repre- 
sentatives abroad by pointing out the enviable success of the Roman 
Catholic missionary. His devotion to the spread of the Christian faith 
was a challenge to Protestant effort. At the end of this first great period, 
all the British societies, not merely the S. P. G. and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (the S. P. C. K.), but also the 
London Missionary Society (1795), the Anglican Church Missionary 
Society (1799), the British and Foreign Bible Society (1804), the Sun- 
day Schools (1780's), to cite several, had penetrated large areas of the 
world and were victorious over the extreme ideologies of the French 
Revolution. 

Revolutionary France and Napoleon, it is true, were fought by 
the weapons of war and of diplomacy, and by vast latent powers of an 
industrialized Britain. However, to the cry of “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity,” the Christian Briton sounded the call of human brotherhood 
and the immortality of the soul. The slave trade was outlawed, the 
government of India was reorganized, and native peoples everywhere 
were regarded by the enlightened as the equals of white men in the 
sight of God. 

Indeed, this message of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man never dropped from the annual S. P. G. sermons. As early as 
1711, Bishop Fleetwood gave the society and the British world a pro- 
gram for the black man never to be forgotten in the eighteenth or the 
next two centuries.* In ringing tones he stated that the Negroes 


“were equally the Workmanship of God, with themselves [the 
planters]; endued with the same Faculties and intellectual 
Powers ; Bodies of the same Flesh and Blood, and Souls as cer- 
tainly immortal.” 


This sermon for slave amelioration and eventual emancipation was as 
revolutionary as any French revolutionary tract or Marxian manifesto. 
It antedated by decades many of the cherished discoveries of anthro- 
pologists. 
In brief, the founding of the S. P. G. on June 16, 1701, is as im- 
portant as event as the organization of the Jesuits in the sixteenth cen- 
*For this anniversary sermon in full, see Frank J. Klingberg, Anglican 


Humanitarianism in Colonial New York (Philadelphia, Church Historical Society, 
1940), pp. 195-212, 


Soy URING the long eighteenth-century period (1701-1815), the 
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tury. It inaugurated one of the major periods in the expansion of Chris- 
tianity. Moreover, the S. P. G., the S. P. C. K., and the other great 
societies of a century later worked with people, not against them. They 
became a part of the social order in Britain, encouraging reform at 
home and spreading Christianity and civilization abroad. Perhaps it 
was this cooperative technique that is in part responsible for the weak- 
ness of communists in all Protestant countries. The process was one 
of education in the fundamentals of Christianity. Success was not neces- 
sarily dramatic. Temporary reverses of the Society should not be mag- 
nified. The Society had to establish itself in new communities in each 
area. The problems in Newfoundland or in Barbados were not the 
same as those in Connecticut. 

Much of the work of the Society in the eighteenth century may 
be regarded as pioneering. The great successes come in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Three hundred and fifty-three missionaries 
were supported in the American Colonies in the eighteenth century; 
but 1,597 were active in the present area of Canada, most of them 
between 1800 and 1900. In Australasia, the Society had 536 mission- 
aries before 1900. These figures from two centers give only a hint of 
the continued virility of the Society in its later decades. Naturally, 
it is easy to look backward and to be wise after the event. A promising 
mission may end in failure; a smaller venture may become Columbia 
University. 

The essays herewith presented are naturally primarily for an Ameri- 
can audience, and, in addition, reflect the field of the scholarly com- 
petency of the contributors. It may be confidently expected that copies 
of the records of the great British missionary societies, totalling about 
3,000,000 pages, will be made available in this country. Then the whole 
story can be told. The cost of reproduction by modern methods is not 
high. The generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., enabled the Library of 
Congress to complete its eighteenth-century file of the S. P. G. docu- 
ments. Most of the primary materials of these essays are in the Library 
of Congress. Without this store of documents this number of the Hi1s- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE could not have been written. 

No finer tribute to British Christian civilization could be made by 
American scholarship than by a detailed study of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century missionary records. Britain issued a successful chal- 
lenge to the French Revolution and to Napoleon by a mass support 
of Christianity at home and abroad. Napoleon’s empire fell; the Chris- 
tian empire went on. The expansion of territory, of trade, of popula- 
tions, of literature and learning have been studied. The Christian ex- 
pansion still awaits full investigation and eventual incorporation into 
historical knowledge. FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 


a 


The Foundation and Early Work of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts* 


By Samuel Clyde McCullocht 


sal HE Puritan Revolution had its natural reaction during the 
RM reign of Charles II, and immorality was widespread in politi- 
Rees cal, social, and religious life. Very soon, however, the moral 
and spiritual work of the Church underwent a tremendous revival, de- 
spite the unfortunate wranglings which disturbed its unity. Part of 
this revival was the development of a society movement. Under the 
influence of eminent preachers, “Societies” were founded for the culti- 
vation and support of devotional life. For the most part, their members 
belonged to the Church of England, and devoted themselves to the 
service of their fellow men. Their works took a practical turn—pro- 
vision for education, for the spiritual needs of soldiers, sailors, and 
prisoners, and, finally, for the support of foreign missions. They grew 
rapidly, and the close of the century saw the formation of the two 
greatest Anglican organizations, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (1699) and its sister body, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (1701).1 Their founder, famed as an 
organizer of missionary effort, was Dr. Thomas Bray. 
Bray was born at Marton, Shropshire, in 1656 and, giving promise 
of a fine intellect, was sent to Oswestry School and then to Oxford, 


a by permission from The Huntington Library Quarterly, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 241-258. 

*Dr. McCulloch is associate professor of history and assistant dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Rutgers University, the State University of New 
Jersey, New Brunswick. He is the editor of British Humanitarianism: Essays 
Honoring Frank J, Klingberg (Philadelphia, Church Historical Society, 1950), 
to which he contributed the Introduction and the essay, “Thomas Bradbury 
Chandler.”—Editor’s Note. 

1For a good acount of the foundation and early work of the S. P. C. K., see 
W. O. B. Allen and Edmund McClure, Two Hundred Years: The History of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698-1898 (London, 1898), pp. 1-60; 
and for a similar account of the S. P. G., see D. Humphreys, An Historical Account 
of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(London, 1730), pp. 1-40, and C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G. 
(London, 1901), I, 1-20. 
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where he took his degree at All Souls College in 1678.2 Having en- 
tered holy orders, he became, finally, rector of Sheldon in 1690. There 
he wrote his famous Catechetical Lectures, whose publication brought 
his name before the bishop of London, Henry Compton, and was re- 
sponsible for his next appointment, in 1696, as ecclesiastical commis- 
sary for Maryland.* As some pending ecclesiastical legislation for the 
colony forced him to remain in England, it was not until 1699 that he 
finally sailed for Maryland. 

But in the meantime he did not remain idle. He immediately set 
about the duties of his office by attacking two important problems— 
the selection of well-qualified missionaries, and the means of supplying 
them with theological libraries. To finance his plans he asked for gov- 
ernment aid; but even his most persistent efforts were of no avail. He 
now saw that the only hope of building up a base of supplies for the 
Church in America was by the foundation of a voluntary association 
which would be incorporated by charter. The plan was laid before Comp- 
ton in 1697, but it could not at that time be fully carried out, and it 
was not until March 8, 1699, that the first regular meeting of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was held.‘ 

Overseas missionary enterprise was not the sole reason for its 
foundation. Loyal churchmen felt an urgent desire to stem the rising 
tide of atheism and Quakerism and the current abysmal ignorance con- 
cerning the Church. The way to check these, they felt, lay in teaching 
a dynamic and practical Christianity. 

At the first meeting there were only five members—two lawyers 
(Sir Humphrey Mackworth and Justice Hook), a nobleman (Lord 
Guilford), a country gentleman (Colonel Colchester), and the energetic 
and persistent Bray.° The aims of the Society were threefold—to pro- 
vide missionaries for the plantations, to provide parochial libraries both 
for England and abroad, and to provide schools in England for the edu- 

2The most recent article on Bray is John Wolfe Lydekker’s “Thomas Bray 
(1658-1730) : Founder of Missionary Enterprise,” HistortcAL MAGAZINE OF THE 
ProTesTANT EpiscopaL Cuurcu, XII (September, 1943), 187-214. For Bray’s date 
of baptism Mr. Lydekker checked the baptismal registers of Chirbury, through the 
courtesy of the present incumbent, the Rev. S. W. Rodin. The date was May 
2, 1658, and Mr. Lydekker feels that the baptismal entry of 1658 is the year of 
Bray’s birth. 

8Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses: The Members of the University of Oxford, 
1500-1714 (Oxford, 1891), I, 173. 

*The minutes for the first six years are printed in full in A Chapter in English 
Church History: being the Minutes of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1698-1704, ed. Edmund McClure (London, 1888). See also, Samuel Clyde 
McCulloch, “The Foundation and Early Work of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” in HistortcaL MaGazine, XVIII (1949), 3-22. 

5See Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 14-17, for biographical details of these 
men. 
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cation of poor children in reading and writing, and, of course, in the 
Christian faith.* At the beginning they met with opposition and apathy 
from some parts of the country, but this did not prevent the Society’s 
growth.” 

Following Bray’s plans, the S. P. C. K. took up the task of cir- 
culating books and founding libraries, at home as well as in the colonies. 
Its most important work was done in the field of education. “It was the 
first society in Great Britain,” says Dr. William Webb Kemp, “which 
came forward to advocate and support the general education of the 
people.”* The S. P. C. K. also took up problems of reform at New- 
gate and other prisons.® Bray, experienced in the work of societies 
and never apt to confine his efforts to one particular objective, managed 
to lend his support to the whole church society movement.’® In fact 
his first biographer maintained that: ‘“‘Most of the Religious Societies in 
London owe the same gratefull acknowledgements to his memory and 
are in great measure formed on the plan he projected.”"* 

No sooner had the S. P. C. K. been established than he made his 
projected trip to Maryland, and on March 12, 1700, he landed in the 
colony. Though his stay there lasted less than six months, Dr. Bray, 
as commissary, had every opportunity to study the weakness of the 
Church in the American colonies, the haphazard enlistment of clergymen, 
and their unsystematic support. He noted the temptations of indolence 
and discouragement due to fewness in numbers, large areas, and the soli- 
tary nature of their work. He also realized the precarious nature of 
their livelihood, which depended on the uncertain stipends controlled by 
capricious vestries. Returning to England to secure the passage of an 
act establishing the Anglican Church in Maryland, he immediately 

®McClure, op. cit., p. 17. 
7See Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 61-121, for abstracts of letters written to 


the Society within the first year, some of which speak of opposition to the Society’s 
aims. 

8William Webb Kemp, The Support of Schools in Colonial New York by the 
Se ~ the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (New York, 1913), 
pp. 1/-16. 

*Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 52-57. 

10Garnet V. Portus, Caritas Anglicana or An Historical Inquiry into those 
Religious and Philanthropical Societies that flourished in England between the 
Years 1678 and 1740 (London, 1912), p. 84. 

11[Samuel Smith], A Short Historical Account of the Life and Doings of Rev. 
Thomas Bray, D. D., printed in Rev. Thomas Bray, His Life and Select Works Re- 
lating to Maryland, ed. Bernard C. Steiner (Maryland Historical Society Publi- 
cation, No. 37; Baltimore, 1901), p. 48. (Hereafter cited as Md. Hist. Soc. Pub. 
No. 37.) This sketch is incorrectly ascribed by Dr. Steiner to the Rev. Richard 
Rawlinson, F. R. S., F. S. A. (1690-1755), topographer and nonjuring bishop. 
See Verner W. Crane, “The Philanthropists and the Genesis of Georgia,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XX VII (October, 1921), 63 n.; also “Dr. Bray Associates 
MSS., Minute Book, 1730-1735” (Library of Congress photo), pp. 31, 37. 
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strove to ensure a steady supply of accredited ministers for the colonies 
who, while expanding the Church’s influence, would be free from 
pecuniary anxieties. Concluding that the overseas missionary work could 
now form a separate and independent department of the S. P. C. K., Bray 
advocated the foundation of a new society whose sole object would be 
the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts. Both the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishop of London agreed with him. They had been 
deeply impressed by his previous reports,’? and now felt that a large 
scale missionary effort was needed. Isolated attempts would prove futile, 
and might lose the colonies to the Anglican Church.** 

The matter was formally taken up by the S. P. C. K. on May 5, 
1701, when the meeting discussed the draft of a charter for “Erecting 
a Corporation for Propagating the Gospell in Foreign Parts.”** On 
May 19, the proposed charter was read, debated, and amended, and on 
June 16 King William granted it. Thus on June 27, 1701, the first 
meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts was held at Lambeth Palace, with the archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair. Letters and statements were read, as well as the charter; 
officers were elected; and a committee on by-laws and standing orders 
was formed, in which Bray was included; then the meeting was ad- 
journed to July 8.** 

The preamble of the S. P. G. charter recited the threefold object 
of the Society: (1) Maintenance of an orthodox clergy in the plan- 
tations, colonies, and factories of Great Britain beyond the seas, for the 
instruction of the king’s loving subjects in the Christian religion; (2) 
other provisions necessary for the propagation of the Gospel in those 
parts; (3) reception, management and disposition of the charity of his 
majesty’s subjects to those purposes.** These were lofty aims; but the 
imposing array of clerics and laymen who attended the first meeting 
augured well for their accomplishment. They included, among others, 
the archbishop of Canterbury (Thomas Tenison) ; the bishops of London 
(Henry Compton), Bangor (John Evans), Chichester (John Williams), 

124 Memorial Representing the Present State of Religion on the Continent of 
North America, reprinted in Md. Hist. Soc. Pub. No. 37, pp. 157-73; and A 
Memorial Representing the Present Case of the Church in Maryland With Rela- 


tion to Its Establishment by Law, reprinted for the Thomas Bray Club, 1916. 
13Arthur Lyon Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies 
(Cambridge, 1924), p. 34 

14McClure, op. cit., p. 132. 

15“S, P. G. | Poach = (L. C. photo), I, 3-4 (all pages in this “Journal” are 
photographed pages). The original unpublished manuscript resides in the S. P. G. 
Archives, London, and has been photofilmed by the Library of Congress. 

16For a full and complete printing of the charter, see A Collection of Papers, 
Printed by Order of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (London, 1714). 
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and Gloucester (Edward Fowler) ; Sir John Philips, Sir William Hust- 
ler, Sir George Wheler, Sir Richard Blackmore, the dean of St. Paul’s 
(Thomas Sherlock), the archdeacon of London (Dr. William Stanley), 
the archdeacon of Huntingdon (Dr. White Kennett), Dr. Gideon Har- 
vey, a doctor of medicine and nephew of the famous William Harvey, 
and John Chamberlayne, the former secretary for the S. P. C. K.* 

At the second meeting several important decisions were made. 
The design of the Society’s seal was agreed upon: “A ship under 
sail making towards a point of land, upon the Prow standing a Minister 
with an open Bible in his hand, People standing on the shore in a Posture 
of Expectation, and these words, Transiens Adjuva Nos [Come over and 
help us].” Another decision was that the treasurer was not to be made 
responsible for the theft of funds. The Journal read: “That no Treas- 
urer shall be lyable to make good the Losses of any sum or sums 
of Money Deposited in manner aforesaid. That neither of the Treasurers 
be Answerable for Acts or Miscarrages of the other.”** 

Perhaps the most important and far-reaching decision was to choose 
an outstanding minister each year to preach a sermon before the Society. 
Dr. Frank J. Klingberg, an authority on the S. P. G., has shown the 
importance of these sermons in his book, Anglican Humanitarianism in 
Colonial New York. They contain 


. a mine of information about the intellectual and philo- 


sophical conceptions of the time. The attempts to thresh out a 
proper philosophy for the Society to cover the conflicting in- 
terests, in the colonies and at home, of the British trader, the 
white settler, the imported Negro, and the endangered Indian, 
can be distilled from the sermons, a battle forum for the recon- 
ciliation of Christian idealism, imperial interests, and business 
profits. 


The earlier sermons present the problems and plans of the Society ; 
they were usually bound with the Abstract of Proceedings for the year, 
and then were widely distributed in Great Britain and in the colonies.”® 
The dean of Lincoln, Dr. Richard Willis, who was selected to preach 
the first anniversary sermon, briefly explained the objects of the Society 
thus: 


The design is, in the first place, to settle the state of religion, 
as well as may be, among our own people there, which, by all 
accounts we have, very much wants their pious care, and then 

17S. P. G. Journal,” I, 1-2. 
18]bid., I, 5-7. 


18Frank J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York 
(Philadelphia, 1940), p. 8. 
20]bid., p. 13. 
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to proceed in the best methods they can toward the conversion 
of the natives: both these are works that will require a great 
expense—the sending ministers thither, and maintaining them 
in many places where they have no settled maintenance; the 
procuring libraries to encourage ministers to go thither, and 
to enable them to do their duty the better when they are there ; 
the breeding up of persons to understand the great variety of 
languages of those countries, in order to be able to converse 
with the natives, and preach the Gospel to them.* 


In 1711, Bishop William Fleetwood preached a sermon which, 
according to Dr. Klingberg, “became the blueprint for the process of 
Christianization and education of the Negro. A master of the sermon, 
with a genius for the presentation of just such a case as this, he reached 
all levels of society in Great Britain, and also in New York and other 
colonies.”*? However, the majority of sermons from this one to that of 
Bishop Thomas Secker in 1741 concerned themselves with the profits 
of Amercan commerce, together with the just and Christian duty of 
seeing a fair return made to the colonist, the native, and the Negro. In 
other words the ideas of Christian idealism and good business, as sug- 
gested in the constantly recurring phrases “Christian humanity” and 
“sound policy,” are forerunners of those used at the end of the century 
in the anti-slavery movement.** 

The significance of these annual sermons of the S. P. G. cannot 
be overestimated. In the words of Dr. Klingberg, 


From the very foundation of the S. P. G., the annual ser- 
mon was the outstanding ecclesiastical event and no greater 
honor could be conferred upon an eighteenth century Church- 
man than to be invited to address the Society. Like the Gov- 
ernment’s speech from the throne on the state of the nation, 
the sermon was a survey of the state of the Church at home 
and abroad ; it drew the attention of all men to the missionary 
engaged in distant fields, in contact on the frontiers with native 
peoples and with the puzzling problems of empire expansion. 

. The activities of the missionary, the catechist, and the 
rector in New York are therefore envisioned as part of the 
whole undertaking, and the deist, equally an enemy whether at 
home or abroad in the colony, was merely one of the many 
preoccupations.** 


And it must always be remembered that this institution of the annual 


*1Twelve Anniversary Sermons Preached Before the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (London, 1845), p. 17. 
22K lingberg, op. cit., p. 19. 
23Tbid., pp. 25-26. 
247bid., p. 48. 
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sermon was decided upon in the second meeting of a Society whose 
success was still far from assured. 

At this time the S. P. G. did not even have enough money to get 
the charter passed. The secretary prepared a subscription list, and 
the archbishop of Canterbury generously agreed to pay for the print- 
ing of the first five hundred copies of the charter. His generosity 
was likewise apparent at the next meeting, two days later, on July 10, 
when he gave by far the largest donation.** 

On September 19, 1701, three comprehensive reports were read 
describing the state of religion in the American colonies. The first dealt 
with the Jerseys and Philadelphia, and was sent by Governor Lewis 
Morris, of East Jersey. The second, covering the state of religion in 
all North America, was sent by Governor Joseph Dudley, of New Eng- 
land; and the third comprised a long letter on the state of Quakerism 
written by the Rev. George Keith, who was then in England.** All 
were sharp indictments of the spiritual aridity to be found in the colonies, 
and urged speedy action before other denominations usurped the “right- 
ful” primacy of the Anglican Church. 

The first year of life for the S. P. G. was an important one. A 
careful study of the Journal reveals real progress as well as many 
interesting sidelights. Dr. Bray’s ability for organization is con- 
stantly implicit in the solid results attained. Seldom in the fore- 
ground, he was most influential behind the scenes. At all times he 
allowed the “big names” to do the work. Like any good organizer he 
was shrewd enough to publicize the Society’s activities, and to seek 
prominent members. An analysis of the first meeting reveals the pres- 
ence of many Church dignitaries, as well as several important London 
citizens. By November 21, 1701, many distinguished men had joined, 
including Francis Nicholson, now governor of Virginia.27 Moreover, 
when subscription collectors were sent out, they were particularly asked 
to direct their attention towards “eminent bankers of the city of London” 
—especially those who traded in the plantations.”* The Society sought 
the political elite of London, and on March 6, 1702, it was decided that 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs of London should be “waited on” 
by the most important men in the S. P. G. and invited “to be members 
of this Corporation.””* 

25¢S_ P. G. Journal,” I, 10. The sum was £56:1:6. 

26[bid., I, 15. The Dudley and Keith Letters are printed in full in Ernest 
Hawkins, Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of England in the 
North American Colonies (London, 1845), pp. 23-25, 26-28. 
a ". a G. Journal,” I, 21-22. For a full list of the first year’s members, see 


bid., I, 32. 
I, 38. 
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Dr. Bray attended a little less than half of the meetings; but these 
were the most important ones, and in them he offered key information 
or saw that someone else did. A significant meeting was held on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1702, at which he took a leading part. He read various letters 
from America requesting that missionaries be sent out. Of these, some 
came from ministers in Boston, Rhode Island, and New York, relating 
to the dispatch of a missionary into the Narragansett country. There 
was a letter from the Rev. William Vesey, minister in New York, asking 
for six missionaries; another from Pennsylvania, asking for six mis- 
sionaries ; and, finally, one from Roanoke, North Carolina, asking for 
one. Having read these, the Society immediately resolved to send a 
missionary to the Narragansett country, and Dr. Bray was ordered to 
wait on the bishop of London, who would recommend one. It was also 
resolved to send a missionary to New York, three to Pennsylvania, three 
more to Jersey “with all convenient speed,” and one to Roanoke. At the 
same time the Society voted to continue the support of the Rev. George 
Keith,s»who was already in America.*° 

The archbishop of Canterbury was made first president of the 
Society. This is another example of Bray’s penchant for retiring into 
the background, once an organization had been firmly established, and 
allowing prominent figures to fill the chief executive offices.** At the 
meeting on March sixth an important committee was formed whose 
function was “to receive all proposals that may be offered to them for 
the Promoting of the Society, and to prepare matters for the con- 
sideration of the Society.”*? It is unfortunate that no record of the 
discussicns of this and subsequent committees exists, because invariably 
the most important busines of the Society was carried on by the com- 
mittees. 

By the end of the first year, therefore, real progress had been made. 
A firm foundation had been laid upon which the edifice could be built. 
Or, to change the metaphor, the corporation was now fully in business. 
In fact, the S. P. G. was often called the Corporation by its own mem- 
bers, and in 1704 Bishop Burnet, as he delivered the annual sermon, 
continually refers to the Society as Corporation.** This term is most 
appropriate, and Dr. Klingberg has called the Society a business cor- 
poration trading in ideas. 
: an P. G. Journal,” 1, 21-22. For a full list of the first year’s members, see 

“a Jbid., 1, 26. 
827bid., I, 38. 


‘ 88Gilbert Burnet, A Sermon Preach’d . . . Before the Society (London, 1704), 
assim. 
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By 1704 the S. P. G., published the first account of its work. The 
account was divided into three sections—what the Society had already 
done, what it planned to do, and what encouragements it hoped for 
to enable it to continue.** Of the last named, money was the main 
consideration. They had started with a donation which barely covered 
the cost of getting the charter passed. On October 17, 1701, a form of 
subscription was decided upon which quickly netted £184,°° and im- 
mediately afterwards subscription rolls were circulated throughout Eng- 
land, which, by the end of the year, had gathered in £204.°° Funds 
were raised in this way yearly, and ranged in amount from £500 to 
£950. Private benefactors often made donations which far exceeded 
the subscriptions. From 1717 onwards, the annual revenue exceeded 
£2,000. This general fund, moreover, was often augmented by house- 
to-house collections for which royal letters were issued on six different 
occasions in the eighteenth century. 

The third and final source of revenue for the S. P. G. was the 
interest from the funds themselves. In the first half of the century 
the activities of the S. P. G. permitted very little investment, since 
expenditure nearly always balanced income, and sometimes actually 
exceeded it.*7 Only later did timely investments become dividend- 
producing. 

The utilization of the collected money was immediate. Since the 
primary object of the Society’s early work was the spread of the Church 
of England and its doctrines, it adopted various lines of activity to 
effect this purpose. They were: (1) the provision of missionaries in 
Anglican orders; (2) the establishment of churches and church organi- 
zations ; (3) the transmission and inculcation of orthodox doctrines by 
distributing Church literature and supporting schools; (4) the gift of 
libraries to the missionaries (one of Dr. Bray’s favorite efforts) ; and 
(5) the foundation and assistance of colleges to promote the supply 
of a trained clergy—Codrington College in the Barbadoes being one of 
these. 

From the very outset the S. P. G. was painstaking in the selection 
and regulation of its missionaries, who must be ordained clergymen.** 

844n Account of the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, p. 4. 

85S. P. G. Journal,” I, 18. 

86For this and the following statistics, see the “Table of Income and Expendi- 
ture, 1701-1893,” given in Classified Digest of the Records of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (London, 1893), pp. 830-32; also in 
Pascoe, op. cit., II, 830-32. 

87]bid., II, 825, 830. 

88For an excellent treatment of this subject, see Alfred W. Newcombe, “The 


Appointment and Instruction of S. P. G. Missionaries,” Church History, V (Dec., 
1936), 340-58. 
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Each candidate was required to give such particulars as: “age, condition 
of life, whether single or married, temper, prudence, sober and pious 
conversation, zeal for the Christian religion and diligence in his Holy 
Calling, affection for the present Government, and conformity to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England.”**® Following this, 
a testimonial signed by the respective diocesan was submitted.“° The 
candidate’s education and preaching ability were evaluated and, if he 
was not a native Englishman, his ability to pronounce the language cor- 
rectly. Moreover, the Society would sometimes regard a recommen- 
dation as unacceptable, and occasionally informed a candidate that testi- 
monials from prominent and reliable men were not in the correct form.** 
As soon as the letters of recommendation were examined and passed 
upon, the candidate was ordained as a deacon. To be eligible for this, 
according to canon law, he must be twenty-three years of age, or secure 
a dispensation from the archbishop of Canterbury. He must submit to a 
stiff qualifying examination by the bishop. Designed to test his in- 
tellectual fitness, it included Greek, Latin, Scriptural and Church his- 
tory, the Bible, the Prayer Book, the Creeds, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles. He could also, if he wished, exhibit his knowledge of Hebrew. 
On one occasion a candidate was asked to translate parts of the Greek 
Testament into English or Latin, also Grotius’ De Veritate, and, finally, 
to render the Thirty-nine Articles into Latin, and then explain them.“ 
The Society was equally painstaking in the instructions which it 
prepared for the conduct and work of its missionary agents. The first 
set was made in 1701,** and in March, 1705, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare more detailed instructions,*® which covered behavior, 
manners, work while on the boat, attitude towards the civil government, 
and parochial duties.* 
About 1705 Dr. Bray retired from active participation in the S. P. G. 
He had not attended a meeting since July 3, 1702; but as his rich ex- 
perience and knowledge proved invaluable in dealing with problems 
arising in the colonies, his advice was frequently sought.‘ Probably 
he retired because he realized that the S. P. G. was now a flourishing 
and successful organization, and no longer needed his organizing ability. 


394 Collection of Papers, p. 9. 
40Humphreys, op. cit., p. 67. 

P. G. Journal,” I, 158. 
42]bid., I, 245. 

43Newcombe, loc cit., 346-48. 

444 Collection of Papers, pp. 9-15. 
45“S_ P. G. Journal, I, 183-84. 
464n Account of the S. P. G. (London, 1706), p. 35. 
47See “S. P. G. Journal,” I and II, passim. 
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An examination of the standing orders issued in 1706** certainly 
indicates its thriving nature. There were seven series of orders, the 
first and last of which deserve mention. The first related to the Society, 
and provided that there must be a meeting on the third Friday in Feb- 
ruary for the election of officers, and another meeting on the third Fri- 
day of every month or oftener; that there must be an election of a new 
officer to fill a vacancy; and that the accounts of the Society must be 
audited yearly in January. The balance concerned the prayers before 
entering on business, and the aforesaid annual sermon.” 

The more interesting seventh and last concerned the missionaries. 
Provided they gave security that they would take the first available 
passage, missionaries were advanced half a year’s salary for encourage- 
ment. Failure to request permission to move from a designated place 
was pnished by salary stoppage. Provision for satisfactory reading 
matter was made as follows: “That a Sum, not exceeding £10 be 
allowed to such Missionaries as shall be sent over by the Society, to 
Places where there are no Libraries, towards buying any of the books 
mention’d in the Society’s Catalogue.”®® Likewise a sum not exceeding 
£5 was given a missionary for “practical and devotional books” which 
were to be distributed gratis to the parishioners. 

A further important order stated: “That all Missionaries, in Mat- 
ters which they desire should be laid before the Society, do correspond 
only with the Secretary of this Society.”** Another order, which re- 
vealed the shrewd business sense of the Corporation, read: “That all 
Missionaries, to whom Books are given, be obliged to leave a Catalogue 
of the said Books, and to sign a Bond, the Penalty of which, shall be 
double the Value of the said Books, to be accountable for the same.’’5? 
Other orders were just as emphatic. Missionaries could not leave the 
colonies without permission; they were first sent to places which could 
support them; and married clergymen had to take their wives “unless 
they can offer such Reason as shall induce the Society to dispense there- 
with.”** The effectiveness of this rigid supervision and strict code of 
conduct of early missionaries can be judged by their achievements, 
which were remarkably successful. 

By 1710 members of the Society felt that the conversion of the 
heathen should be given more emphasis, and at a meeting held on April 
20 of that year, the following resolutions were carried: 


58] bid., p. 14. 
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: 48Standing Orders of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (London, 1706). 
49]bid., pp. 1-4. 
507bid., p. 11. 
51]bid., p. 12. 
52] bid., p. 13. 
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(1) That the design of propagating the gospel in foreign 
parts does chiefly and principally relate to the conversion of 
heathens and infidels, and therefore that branch of it ought 
to be prosecuted preferably to all others. 

(2) That, in consequence thereof, immediate care be taken 
to send itinerant missionaries to preach the gospel among the 
Six Nations of the Indians according to the primary intentions 
uf the late King William of glorious memory.™* 


However, an exclusive policy such as this was not followed, and 
throughout its existence the Society has devoted itself to the welfare 
of white settlers and “heathen natives” alike. The arrival of four Indian 
sachems in London in 1710 provided an added stimulus to the work of 
conversion, and the queen donated £400 for a mission post and chapel 
to be built in their country.™ 

Queen Anne was not the only sovereign who gave support to the 
Society. Both William and Mary favored its foundation, and William 
encouraged its development. George I gave his royal assurance of 
support in the following words, which were printed in the 1714 Abstract 
of Proceedings: “Ye are very much to be commended for engaging in 
so pious and useful an Undertaking, which shall always meet with my © 
Favour and Encouragement.’’** 

By the close of Anne’s reign the Society was large and flourish- 
ing. There can be no better proof of this than an analysis of the 
Abstract of Proceedings for the year 1713. It commences with an 
apology for not doing as well as the Society would like, and cites 
the difficulties and delays encountered in “the good work”—remote- 
ness of locale, “changeable affections of men,” the forces of prejudice, 
and others. It next deplores the fact that no extra missionaries were 
sent out because expenses had far exceeded income the previous year. 
Then follows a list of legacies, gifts and benefactions given to the S. P. G. 
There is also a complete list of the books given the Society and a list 
of new members. 

Other reports and problems follow. The perennial question of 
sending a bishop to the colonies is raised, with a vigorous plea for 
its solution. The Society reports that it continues to inquire into 
the qualifications of incipient missionaries. It tells of the year’s work 
in building churches and other edifices, as well as the instruction 
of Indian and Negro slaves “belonging to the Plantations and Families 
of her Majesty’s subjects.” Several letters from missionaries in the 

54S. P. G. Journal,” I, 477. 


55C. F. Secretan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Pious Robert Nelson 
(London, 1860), p. 136; Abstract of Proceedings for 1711 (London, 1712), p. 38. 
56P_ 28, 
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field are quoted to show the progress made in the conversion of heathens. 
This does not prevent the interjection of a solemn reminder: “We 
earnestly advised the Clergy to promote Charity, Piety, and Practical 
Christianity among their people.” 

The final section concerns a record of the Queen’s “Bounty and 
Goodness,” a report on the prospective Codrington College, and the re- 
port of the auditors. Receipts for the year were £3,848:11:0% ; pay- 
ments £3,052:5:10; balance in cash on January 16, 1713, £796:5:3%. 
The annual subscriptions amounted to £700, and the yearly expense 
incurred for salaries to missionaries, catechists, and schoolmasters was 
£1,940; and for salaries to treasurer, secretary, and messenger, £140.°" 

The Abstract was not always as optimistic as this. For example, 
in 1716 four pages were taken to stress the problems faced in the 
colonies. First and foremost was the need for a resident bishop in 
America, for remote control from London hampered all missionaries 
alike. Secondly, the Society deplored the smallness of the missionary 
roll. Thirdly, all kinds of books, especially Prayer Books, were urgently 
needed. The non-residence of many missionaries was the fourth problem. 
The next was a subtle dig at the fallability of human nature—it cited the 
“want of Affection and Brotherly Love” between missionaries, a most 
unfortunate fact, it felt, since many people opposed the missionaries just 
because they were missionaries. The sixth and last problem was the 
effort to cope with the disorder and confusion springing from the 
calamities of war.°* These four pages, therefore, are a brief and vivid 
resume of the difficulties facing the S. P. G. in America and the West 
Indies. 

The Abstracts are also most informative in other ways. In 1716 
the general instructions for missionaries were printed in full.5® From 
1719 onwards an alphabetical list of Society members was printed, to- 
gether with a list of American missionaries and schoolmasters and the 
amount of their salaries. From 1720 to 1730 the number of mission- 
aries and schoolmasters had risen from twenty-seven to forty-six, and the 
total salaries from £1,261 to £2,165. The average pay of a mission- 
ary was from £50 to £55 per annum, and of a schoolmaster £10 to 
£15.° A further permanent addition was made in 1726, when an ab- 
stract of the charter was printed. 

Indeed the Abstracts provide us with a complete picture of the mag- 
nitude of the Society’s work. At the center, in London, sat the executive 

5tAbstract of Proceedings for 1713 (London, 1714), pp. 33, 34, 53-55. 


58Abstract of Proceedings for 1716 (London, 1717), pp. 17-21. 
59Jbid., pp. 13-17. 


®°See Abstract of Proceedings for the particular years. 
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body, sending orders and receiving reports from all points in America 
and the West Indies. These reports likewise demonstrate the diverse 
nature of the work.** In order to render the Society’s services more 
systematic and effective, the missionary was required to keep a record, 
which was called a Notitia Parochialis.** In it he kept the names of 
his parishioners, the names of any expressing a desire to be baptized, 
the dates of baptism, the names of communicants, with the date of their 
first communion, and, finally, a summation of the main difficulties which 
confronted him in his work. The contents of his Notitia Parochialis, 
therefore, provided the missionary with the bulk of the semi-annual re- 
port which he was compelled to send the secretary. Besides these two 
full reports yearly, he was urged to write frequently on any question 
which faced him. The missionaries, writes Dr. Kingberg, were “con- 
stantly advised from London and asked to carry out definite policies as a 
group and as individuals. Often graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Trinity College (Dublin), Edinburgh and Glasgrow, as well as of 
American colleges, they reported with skill worthy of a Swift, a Defoe, 
or a Fielding, sketching the colonial scene in unforgettable terms.” 

The secretary brought these letters before the Society and if any 
problem required serious attention it was delegated to a committee, 
or grouped with similar problems and dealt with as soon as possible. 
Nothing escaped the eagle and conscientious eye of the London body, the 
headquarters and clearing-house of the whole vast operational network. 
Policies were formulated. Orders were sent. Anyone who studies the 
S. P. G. Journal can enjoy an almost day-by-day account of the body 
in motion. Time and again one can follow a particular problem as it is 
thrashed out, and many of them were really thrashed out! A case in 
point is the management of the Codrington Estate. The men in London 
withheld nothing when it came to discussing Codrington. 

Bishop Thomas Secker, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, could 
speak with justifiable pride when he reviewed the Society’s work in 
1741: 


In less than forty Years, under many Discouragements, 
and with an income very disproportionate to the Vastness of 
the Undertaking, a great deal hath been done; though little 
notice may have been taken of it, by Persons unattentive to 
these things, or backward to acknowledge them. Near a Hun- 
dred Churches have been built: above ten thousand Bibles 


®1The “S. P. G. Letter Books” contain the bulk of this material. 
®2For a facsimile of this, see Pascoe, op. cit., II, 839-40. 
_, %F. J. Klingberg, “Contributions of the S. P. G. to the American Way of 
1948) MAGAZINE OF THE Protestant EpiscopaL Cuurcu, XII (Sept., 
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and Common-Prayers, above a hundred thousand other pious 
Tracts distributed; great Multitudes, upon the whole, of 
Negroes and Indians brought over to the Christian Faith: 
many numerous Congregations have been set up, which now 
support the Worship of God at their own Expence, where it 
was not known before; and Seventy Persons are constantly 
employed, at the Expence of the Society, in the farther service 
of the Gospel. 


The Society can claim to have been the first missionary society to 
train or send out medical missionaries. In 1712, the Reverend J. Holt, 
skilled in “physic and surgery,” was sent out to General Codrington’s 
two plantations in the Barbadoes,®* and through his and his successor’s 
work many converts were made. This, however, was the only organized 
medical missionary work done by the S. P. G. during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
The Society typified a mood of private initiative in an era of great 
change. Society was in a state of flux and neither Church nor State 
was prepared to act as an ameliorative agency.®* The leaders of the 
S. P. G. possessed to a marked degree the vital character and energy 
of an age which conceived and guided great organizations. Both the 
S. P. C. K. and the S. P. G. contributed to making the Anglo-Saxon 
world more humane, to stimulating and extending intellectual develop- 
ment, and certainly to aiding imperialism.** Moreover, in America they 
were an Anglican minority movement in a nonconformist region. Dr. 
Klingberg states: 


The genius of Thomas Bray and his successors lies in their 
complete understanding of the frontier problem of intellectual 
poverty in all its ramifications. With superb intelligence, they 
took steps to remedy this colonial poverty of the mind and soul. 
No body of men has ever more thoroughly analyzed the spiritual 
and intellectual needs of a new society than did Bray and his 
associates.®* 


The S. P. G. is still vigorously functioning today—surely a fitting 
memorial to the efforts of its founder and early workers. 


en Secker, A Sermon Preached before the Society . . . (London, 1741), 
pp. 13-14. 

85Pascoe, op. cit., I, 199. 

8s, J. Klingberg, “The Evolution of the Humanitarian Spirit in Eighteenth 
Century England,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXVI 
(July, 1942), 275-76. 

67Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism, p. 4. 
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The Problems of a Commissary: The 
Reverend Alexander Garden 
of South Carolina 


By Quentin Begley Keen* 


#5)N 1787, Nova Scotia was made a bishopric of the Anglican 

fey Church, the first British colony so honored. Prior to that, 

| Me overseas ecclesiastical jurisdiction had been exercised by the 

| bishop of London, either directly or through a commissary.’ A pioneer 

commissary was the Rev. James Blair, appointed by Bishop Henry 

Compton for Virginia in 1689, and in succeeding years commissaries 
were appointed te most British possessions in North America. 

The qualifications for a commissary were described in Article 127 

of the Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical : 


No man shall hereafter be admitted a . . . Commissary 
. . . to exercise any Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, except he be of 
the full age of six and twenty years at the least, and one that 
is learned in the civil and ecclesiastical laws, and is, at the 
least, a Master of Arts, or Bachelor of Laws, and is reasonably 
well practiced in the course thereof, as likewise well affected, 
and zealously bent to religion, touching whose life and manners 
. no evil example is had; and except before he enter into, or 
execute any such office, he shall take the oath of the King’s 
supremacy in the presence of the Bishop, or in the open Court, 
and shall subscribe to the Articles of Religion agreed upon 
in the convocation, in the year 1562, and shall also swear that 
he will, to the uttermost of his understanding, deal uprightly and 
| justly in his office, without respect or favor of reward.” 


*Mr. Keen is a graduate student in the department of history, the University 
of California, Los Angeles.—Editor’s note. 

1For an excellent summary of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the American 
colonies, see Simeon E. Baldwin, “The American Jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London in Colonial Times,” American Antiquarian Society Proceedings, New 
Series, XIII (1899), pp. 179-221. The best detailed work is Arthur Lyon Cross, 
The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), 
1-240. For the work of Bishop Gibson, see Norman Sykes, Edmund Gibson, Bishop 
of London, 1669-1748 (London, 1926), pp. 333-375. 

2Quoted in Frederick Dalcho, An Historical Account of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in South Carolina (Charleston, 1820), pp. 78-79. 
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The area over which each commissary in the American colonies pre- 
sided was specifically defined by the bishop of London. Within that 
area the commissary exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the clergy 
of the Church of England. He held visitations of the clergy within his 
district, examined letters of orders and licenses, privately or publicly 
admonished those guilty of pastoral or private misdemeanors, enforced 
canonical laws and regulations, and had the power to bring offending 
ministers and missionaries before an ecclesiastical court. 

In 1729.3 the Rev. Alexander Garden,‘ rector of St. Philip’s, 
Charleston,*® was made the commissary for the Carolinas and the 
Bahamas by his superior, Bishop Edmund Gibson. He had come to 
South Carolina ten years earlier at the suggestion of Bishop John Robin- 
son, Gibson’s predecessor, and had been assigned to St. Philip’s. In 
1723, when William Tredwell Bull resigned as commissary to accept a 
benefice in England, Garden was the recognized leader of the Anglican 
ministers and the missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts® stationed in South Carolina. Gibson ad- 
dressed queries concerning the province to him, ordered him to distribute 
books, pamphlets and pastoral letters to the other clergymen, and granted 
him power to call and moderate general meetings of the clergy. But 
at a time when much discord prevailed in the religious, political, economic 
and social life of the province, a more official authority than that vested 
in Garden was essential. 

The Rev. John Winteley, the Society’s missionary in the parish of 
Christ Church, apprised the bishop of this need in July, 1728: 


3“T then [October 4, 1729] communicated to them your Lordships Appointment 
of me to be your Commissary, . . . .” Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, 
Charleston, November 24, 1729, Fulham Palace Manuscripts (Library of Congress 
Transcripts), “South Carolina,’ No. 30. Hereinafter cited as Fulham Palace 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.). Earlier historians erred in stating that Garden received his 
appointment in 1726. See Dalcho, op. cit., p. 103, and William Stevens Perry, 
“ae — of the American Episcopal Church, 1587-1883 (2 vols., Boston, 1885), 

4*ALEXANDER GARDEN (c. 1685-September 27, 1756) was born in Scot- 
land. University of Aberdeen, M. A. Conformed to the Church of England. 
Curate at the famous Barking Church near the Tower of London. Rector, St. 
Philip’s Church, Charleston, South Carolina, thirty-four years (1719-1753). Com- 
missary to the bishop of London, 1729-1749. After his retirement, he returned to 
England, but finding the climate there too severe, he came back to Charleston, 
where he died at the age of seventy-one. (See E. L. Pennington, HtstoricaL MaGa- 
zine, III (1934), 48-55, 111-119.) 

#aCharleston was pronounced and written Charles Town, Charlestown, or 
Charles-town until its incorporation in 1783. Thomas Cooper and David J. McCord 
(eds.), Statutes at Large of South Carolina (10 vols., Columbia, 1836-1841), VII, 
p. 97. The modern spelling is used herein. 
5Hereinafter referred to as the Society or the S. P. G. 
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If a Bishop pious, wise & zealous with discretion were to 
come over with his Majesties first Governour, provided with a 
competent Support, & vested with sufficient Powers; & those 
so adjusted, that his & the Governours might not clash, but 
mutually support each other, this as it is a thing greatly wanted, 
so it were highly to be wished indeed: & woud doubtless the 
most of any Means in the World promote the blessed Ends 
your Lordship aims at. 

But if, as I am affraid, this is not yet possible; however 
my Concern for the Honour & Interest of the Church of Eng- 
land, & the Clergy of it here, obliges me indeed to acquaint 
your Lordship, that it is absolutely necessary that there shoud 
be some Authority & Subordination speedily fix’d among us. 
For as we are all upon a Par, what thro’ the Folly & Ignorance 
of Some, the Insolence & Pride, the ungovernable Passions & 
implacable Resentments of others toward each other, our Gen- 
eral Meetings, for the Confusion, ill Language, & rude Treat- 
ment of one another, are more like the Bear-Garden, or Bilings- 
gate, than an Assembly of the Clergy of a Province.* 


Winteley further insisted that “it would be of the worst Conse- 
quence” to appoint as commissary any clergyman already in the colony, 
“since he would be too apt, as Piques and Feuds now run, I am affraid, 
to use it rather to their Destruction than Edification, & to the Ruin- 
ing rather than Promoting the Interest of the Church of England.” He 
suggested that some minister outside South Carolina be chosen and 
then be given the first vacant parish. His alternate plan was the 
creation of a commission of three or more, “that if One, thro’ a Defect in 
Some one or more of those necessary Qualifications, run into any Ex- 
treme or wrong Measures, the others might be a Check upon him.” 
Bishop Gibson heeded the cry for a commissary, but, contrary to Win- 
teley’s suggestion, appointed Alexander Garden. 

A man of piety, devotion and austerity, Garden ruled with a strong 
hand and a voice of authority. An early Carolina historian said of 
him: 


“Tn all cases he was a strict observer of rules and forms, 
and would not lightly depart from them. . . . In every thing he 
was methodical. He carefully digested his plans, and steadily 
adhered to them. Strict himself, according to the forms of his 
religion, he required strictness from others.”’ 


®John Winteley to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, July 20, 1728, Fulham Palace 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 136. 

David Ramsay, The History of South Carolina, from its First Settlement in 
1670, to the Year 1808 (2 vols., Charleston, 1809), II, pp. 466-467. 
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At the first visitation following his appointment, the commissary 
charged those present: 


. . . that they wou’d be strictly careful, not only for Wrath 
but for Conscience Sake, so to behave in every Instance of 
their Duty, as the Ministry may in Nothing be blamed, and 
that I may have only the Pleasure to behold & report to your 
Lordship their good Order, and not the Pain of reducing any 
of them to the Same by the Force of Ecclesiastical Laws.*® 


Garden’s greatest problem was that of procuring clergymen for 
the parishes created by colonial civil law. Each parish was entitled to 
a rector, a church structure, a schoolmaster, and to representation in 
the Commons House of Assembly. Seldom, if ever, were all parishes 
filled; at visitation after visitation the commissary appointed the mis- 
sionary in one parish as an occasional supply to the vacant parish nearest 
him. The parish of St. James, Santee, begged for a missionary in 1731, 
1732, 1733 and 1736.° In 1731, Garden also complained that Goose 
Creek had been vacant for three years." In 1734, he intreated the 
bishop of London and the S. P. G. in behalf of “the unfortunate Parish 
of Christ Church that it may be supplied as soon as possible which to 
my Knowledge has not had one tolerable Clergyman in it, since I came 
into the Province; the space of 14 Years.”?* The Rev. John Fullerton 
was sent to the parish in 1734, but he died within a year. Pleas for help 
were again made in 1737 and 1740."* 

In 1748, the commissary in one paragraph reviewed the state of 
the Church in South Carolina. To his superior he wrote: 


I take leave to acquaint your Lordship that by the Death 
of Mr. [Daniel] Dwight his Parish [St. John’s] is become 
Vacant, & by the removal of Mr. [Charles] Boschi, to Battan 
[ Rattan, or Ruatan, in the Bay of Honduras], his Parish [St. 
Bartholomew’s] will soon be in the same Condition, & if Mr. 
[Timothy] Millechamp (who has already been two Years ab- 
sent [because of illness] ) does not return to Goose Creek, will 


8Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, November 24, 1729, Ful- 
ham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 30. 

®William Schaper, Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina (Wash- 
ington, 1901), p. 345. 

10Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, April 20, 1731, Fulham 
Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 74; Ibid., November 8, 1732, 
a - 31; Ibid., April 7, 1733, ibid., No. 37; Ibid., June 4, 1736, ibid., No. 

11Jbid., July 24, 1731, ibid., No. 73. 

12Jbid., April 30, 1734, ibid., No. 47 (postscript). 

13]bid., December 22, 1737, ibid., No. 104; Alexander Garden to S. P. G. 
Secretary, Charleston, May 6, 1740, S. P. G. Manuscripts (Library of Congress 
Transcripts), B7, pt. 2, pp. 235f. Hereinafter cited as SPG MSS. (L. C. Trans.). 
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make a third vacancy, which added to Two former ones of long 
standing |St. James, Santee, and St. Paul’s], will make Five 
vacant Parishes in this Province; which if not speedily sup- 
plied, must prove very hurtful to the Interest of religion & the 
Church of England.** 


A second problem was that of retaining an assistant for St. Philip’s. 
Garden’s duties as commissary were sufficient to take much of his time 
and energy; moreover, by 1735, the increase of communicants and fur- 
ther demands on the rector forced him to petition the Assembly for 
funds to maintain an assistant. Also, Garden now fifty years of age, 
suffered from palsy of the head, a condition that led him to leave the 
province occasionally in search of relief.** 

The Assembly on May 29, 1736, appropriated £50 sterling per 
annum for an assistant, and in the following year the Rev. William Orr 
was appointed. Transferred to the S. P. G. and sent to St. Paul’s in 
1741, he was succeeded by the Rev. William MacGilchrist. In 1745, 
MacGilchrist returned to England because of poor health, and an ap- 
pointment was tendered to the Rev. Robert Betham. Betham died in 
1747 and was succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Quincy, who had just 
preached his predecessor’s funeral.** The following year Garden was 
asking for another assistant. To Bishop Gibson he stated: 


that my infirmity has quite disabled me from the pen, & 
almost from the pulpit, & my present assistant [Quincy] being 
also a sickly & infirm person, it has become quite necessary 
for me to request, that your Lordship would be pleased, to send 
over an able & experienced Clergyman for the Assistants place 
in Charles Town (worth One hundred & Fifty pounds Sterling 
pr. Annum) or in Case of my Death or resignation, for my own, 
much about the same value. 

I have wrote to my Friend Mr. [James] Crokatt Mercht. 
in London to Assist your Lordship in finding out a Clergy- 
man that will sute the place.'* 


In his first letter to Dr. Thomas Sherlock, Edmund Gibson’s suc- 
cessor as bishop of London, the commissary appealed for an assistant 
even before congratulating the new bishop on his appointment: 


14Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, September [?], 1748, Ful- 
ham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 158. 

15Dalcho, op. cit., p. 158; Frank J. Klingberg, An Appraisal of the Negro m 
Colonial South Carolina (Washington, 1941), p. 115n. 

16Dalcho, op. cit., pp. 127-128, 148, 157-158, 160-161; Alexander Garden to 
Bishop Gibson, Charleston, June 4, 1736, Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
“South Carolina,” No. 131-132; South Carolina Gasette, June 8, 1747. 

17Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, September [?], 1748, Ful- 
ham Palace MSS. (I.. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 158. 
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I must therefore humbly beg your Lordship, that you 
wou’d be pleased to send over some discreet, able, & experienced 
Clergyman to succeed in the said Assistant’s place in Charles- 
town, as soon as possible. 

My Age & Infirmities render me incapable of the whole 
Ministerial Duty of so great a Charge, [one] at least of 2000 
Souls; & therefore if my present Assistant leaves me before 
the arrival of another from your Lordship, I shall be put to great 
Distress. The said Assistant’s place has always been worth 
£150 Sterling per Annum, & to a popular Preacher it will be 
worth more.** 


On October 2, 1749, Garden informed Bishop Sherlock that Quincy 
had resigned in July, “so that I have been ever since distress’d with 
the whole Duty of this Parish; but am in daily hopes of being relieved by 
another from your Lordship, by the first Ships from England.”** Three 
weeks later he again begged the bishop “to send over some worthy 
Clergy Man as soon as possible, for the said Assistant’s Place, to pre- 
vent this important Parish’s becoming entirely vacant. For as it is 
now impossible for me to Discharge all the Ministerial Offices in so 
large a Parish, and in so bad a state of health as I now am, so I shall 
be oblig’d to depart the Province next Summer (please God that I hold 
it till then) for my Recovery.”*° Six weeks later he wrote the bishop 
that, fearing no assistant was coming, he and the vestry had appointed 
the Rev. Alexander Keith, formerly the missionary in St. George’s, 
to the position.** 

The difficulties in obtaining ministers and missionaries for the 
parishes demonstrate the great weakness in the commissary system. 
The bishop’s representative could suspend or dismiss an unworthy clergy- 
man, but he could not confirm and he could not ordain. Men had to 
come from the mother country, or proceed from the colonies to Eng- 
land for ordination and return for appointment at great expense and 
hardship. At the same time, other denominations trained and ordained 
their ministers within the colonies, providing a constant replacement 
service. Anglican parishes often remained vacant and the parishioners 
turned to other denominations for spiritual needs. In 1750, Garden 

18Alexander Garden to Bishop Sherlock, Charleston, December 29, 1748, ibid., 
No. 158. Though this letter is addressed to Bishop Sherlock, it has the same 
number because the body of the letter is the same as the one sent to Bishop Gibson. 
By December 29, the commissary knew of Bishop Gibson’s death and sent a copy 


to Bishop Sherlock with a short postscript to introduce himself and to reiterate 
his need for an assistant. 


19[bid., October 2, 1749, ibid., No. 24. 
20[bid., October 23, 1749, ibid., No. 33. 


211bid., December 5, 1749, ibid., No. 29. The church wardens and the vestry of 
St. Philip’s also signed this letter. 
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asserted that “the Episcopal Churches in America . . . in their present 
Condition . . . are certainly without parallel in the Christian Church, 
in any age or country from the beginning.” 

Unworthy or nonconforming clergymen created another problem. 
In the new communities of America, with their scattered and dissent- 
ing populations, should the canons of the Church be strictly enforced? 
No English institution migrated across the Atlantic and established it- 
self exactly in its English form. Sometimes, the name alone crossed ; 
the institution remained behind. For example, English words frequently 
took on new meanings and many new words were coined. Would the 
tithe and the whole of ecclesiastical law, with all of its English courts 
and penalties, become a part of the Episcopal Church in America? The 
historian, looking backward, can often see what was going to happen. 
But the commissary could not foretell what the colonists would accept 
and what they would reject. A very determined man, he recorded 
the story of the adaptation of the Anglican Church to an American 
society, recounting his successes and his failures. His difficulties and 
his failures should not obscure his outstanding achievements. He sup- 
ported the Charleston Free School. In 1743, he founded the Charleston 
Negro School, a monument to the Society’s belief in the intelligence of 
the Negro and his rights to the benefits of religion and education. He 
helped the English mission Church to become in time the American 
Episcopal Church, independent of the S. P. G., supported by local funds 
and controlled by men of American birth. 

Garden, in explaining to Bishop Sherlock his efforts to enforce 
ecclesiastical regulations, wrote: 


When my late Lord of London, sent me his Commission 
appointing me his Commissary, pursuant to his Patent from the 
Crown, he therewith also sent me some printed Papers, intitled 
Methodus Procedendi contra Clericos Irregulares in Plantationi- 
bus Americans; (which doubtless your Lordship will find 
among the records of your See) containing, first, his Lordship’s 
Appointment of a Commissary ; 2dly, his Directions to the Com- 
missary, 3rdly the Method of Proceedings & 4thly Instruments, 
& other Things, referred to in the Method of Proceeding ; being 
Extracts from Clark’s praxis, Oughton’s Ordo Judiciorum &c. 
Pursuant to the said Directions, I always held an Annual Visi- 
tation of the Clergy of this Province, on the 2nd Wednesday 
after Easter-day at Charlestown; & took that Opportunity 
punctually to comply with all the other Particulars of his Lord- 
ship's 5th & following Directions. 


m ae Garden to Bishop Sherlock, Charleston, February 1, 1750, ibid., 
o. 290. 
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Whether any of his Lordship’s Commissaries in the other 
Colonies, ever Proceeded against any irregular Clergymen I 
know not; but as to myself I proceeded against 4, viz, Wintely, 
Morrit, Fulton, & Whitefield. The two Former chose to resign 
their Livings rather than stand their Trials; & the two Latter 
I suspended; the one (Fulton) from his Office & Benefice; 
& the other (Whitefield) only from his Office, being a Vaga- 
bond Clergyman having no Benefice to be suspended from.** 


Unfortunately, the commissary is best known because of the pro- 
ceedings against the Rev. George Whitefield, whose popularity as an 
evangelist on the one hand, and whose many clashes with religious and 
civil authorities on the other, brought notoriety to all his public op- 
ponents. Al!though the trial came to nothing and a complete record 
of the defendant’s appeal is still lacking, the case is most interesting. 
In 1740, Garden brought charges before an ecclesiastical court com- 
posed of William Guy, Timothy Millechamp, Stephen Roe, William Orr 
and himself, against Whitefield for breaking the canons of the Church 
and his ordination vows. Specifically, the charges were officiating 
without the forms prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer and in 
dissenting meeting houses. Whitefield questioned the jurisdictional au- 
thority of the bishop of London over him, as he was a resident of Georgia 
and was being prosecuted by the commissary for the Carolinas and the 
Bahamas. Furthermore, he objected to Garden as both prosecutor and 
judge, because the latter had already shown prejudice by preaching and 
writing against the defendant. Whitefield appealed to England, where 
the case died of apparent neglect. The following year Garden suspended 
him indefinitely from the exercise of his functions as a minister of the 
Church of England.** 

Whitefield, however, continued his work, both in England and in 
the colonies, as a persuasive evangelist and on numerous occasions re- 
turned to Charleston to preach to his dissenting followers, but the “Son 
of Thunder” remained in the eyes of the commissary “the most virulent, 
flaming, foul-mouthed Persecutor of the Church of God, that ever ap- 
peared in any Age or Country.”*> The fact that Whitefield was defended 


- 28Alexander Garden to Bishop Sherlock, Charleston, February 1, 1750, ibid., 
0. 290. 

24For the Garden-Whitefield controversy, see George Whitefield, The Two 
First Parts of His Life, . . . (London, 1759); George Whitefield, The Works 
of the Reverend George Whitefield, M. A. (6 vols. in 3, London, 1771) ; South 
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George Whitefield (2 vols., London, 1876), I, pp. 396ff; Cross, op. cit., pp. 80-86, 
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25Alexander Garden, M. A., The Doctrine of Justification According to the 
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by able counsel prompted Garden to request that the Anglican commis- 
saries in the American colonies “be enabled to retain some Gentleman 
of the Law as their Standing Council, to assist and advise with on all 
emergent occasions.’’** 

The Rev. John Fulton, the missionary in Christ Church Parish, was 
suspended by Garden in an action cited by the commissary as “the first 
Essay of an Ecclesiastical Court in these Parts.”** Fulton, to the detri- 
ment of himself, his parish, and the Church of England, was a drunkard. 
By 1733, after two private admonitions had failed, at the annual visitation 
Garden decided to admonish him publicly. Anticipating the rebuke, 
Fulton failed to appear. This so angered the commissary that he in- 
formed Bishop Gibson that “I propose to let him know out of hand, 
that I have too much Matter on which to institute Process against him, 
and that, without very good Assurance for the Amendment of his future 
Conduct, I shall do it accordingly.”** 

Six months later, Garden commented that “As to . . . the Clergy, 
here, they are all well & of regular Behavior, Mr. Fulton only excepted.” 
With solemn promises of amendment, Fulton had persuaded the com- 
missary and the parishioners of Christ Church to let him officiate for a 
probationary period, but the promises were soon shattered. Thereupon, 
Garden decided to dismiss him.” 

On April 26, 1734, the commissary formed the ministers assembled 


for the annual visitation into an ecclesiastical court. Of the trial he 
wrote: 


. . . Fulton being personally present, I pronounced Sen- 
tence against him, before all my Brethren, suspending him from 
his Office & Benefice for two years. . . . His Crime was so 
flagrant & notorious, & so many of his own Parishioners ap- 
pear’d in their Parish Church (which your Lordship will ob- 
serve, I chose for the Place of Judicature, till all Matter of 
Trial was over) as Evidences against him to prove it; that he 
it was much the better way for him to confess it. And after 
so many Admonitions, from myself, his other Brethren, his 
own Vestry & Parishioners, had he persisted, & rather grown 
more open & harden’d in it, that it well deserved the Sentence 
of Deprivation, had he been legally possessed of the Benefice: 
But as he was only employed by the Vestry, by Agreement 
from time to time to serve the Cure (as the Method by Law 
here is, before Election) the Sentence of Suspension in the case, 


26Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, January 28, 1741, Fulham 
Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 254. 
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is of the same Effect; as it dismisses him from that Service, 
& will justify the Parish to your Lordship and the Society, for 
refusing ever to employ him any more. . . # 


The resignation of the Rev. Thomas Morritt from the S. P. G. 
was the culmination of a long feud with Commissary Garden. Morritt was 
appointed by the Society in 1723 to supervise the Charleston Free 
School, and differences soon arose. Morritt refused to locate the school 
in his house, the Assembly selected the parsonage as the “properest” 
place, and Garden agreed to this only after the Assembly promised 
him a residence on the green. 

In 1726, when many, including the commissary, opposed Governor 
Francis Nicholson, Morritt sided with the governor. The schoolmaster 
informed the Society on April 6 that the school was being made “the 
resentment by a Party, by the officious offices of one that should & ought 
to maintain a better mind.” This was Garden, “who has allways ap- 
pear’d industrious to do all in his power to misrepresent every action, 
& favour every one that looks askew at me.” Morritt also accused the 
commissary of opposing him, because he had on occasion officiated at 
Christ Church during the absence of an incumbent, and thus had been 
unable to assist in St. Philip’s. The commissary had complained of 
Morritt’s supplying vacancies as early as 1724, and now in 1726 he 
ordered the treasurer of Christ Church to withhold payments due Morritt. 
This led to the latter’s resignation as schoolmaster in 1728 and his 
transfer to St. George’s, Winyaw, as missionary. He remained at St. 
George’s and Prince Frederick’s until 1736. The Free School estab- 
lished by Morritt continued successfully until 1776.5 

In September, 1735, Morritt had begged to fill the vacancy in Christ 
Church, “for the conveniency of the Education of my Children, being 
so nearly situated to Charles Town our Metropolitan,” and after his 
dismissal from Prince Frederick’s, the Society appointed him to Christ 
Church, even though Garden opposed the move.** This opposition cen- 
tered about the old differences, Morritt’s conduct at Prince Frederick’s, 


80Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, April 30, 1734, ibid., No. 47. 
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and his inability to obtain a pastoral license from the bishop. Even 
though he had been ordained to the priesthood in 1718, he came to South 
Carolina with a teaching credential only. As late as 1735 he was beg- 
ging Bishop Gibson’s approbation and letters of ordination to satisfy 
the commissary.** When Garden, in 1736, designed to bring Morritt 
before an ecclesiastical court, the latter refused the appointment to Christ 
Church and severed all connections with the S. P. G. 

One of the saddest figures in the religious history of colonial South 
Carolina was the Rev. John Winteley. His first letter to Bishop Gibson 
appealed for some strong leader to guide the spiritual life of the 
colonists,** but five years later he died and within that time gained the 
enmity of all South Carolina Anglicans. His personal vices led to his 
fall. In 1727, he was sent to Christ Church by the Society, but in the 
following year the church wardens and the vestry of the parish informed 
the bishop that “wee have been Obliged by all the Tyes of Religious 
Duty, to Dismiss the Rever’d Mr. Winteley, for his grossly immoral 
Behaviour, from Supplying any longer, the Cure of this Parish . . . .”** 
In 1729, Commissary Garden notified Bishop Gibson that: 


Mr. Winteley is now retired to officiate in the Parish of St. 
Bartholomew: a Parish on the outmost Confines of the Setle- 
ments, & which was utterly demolished in the Indian War; but 
being now again setled by a few stragling Families of Church 
people, and they having the same Powers by the Law as any 
other Parish, and but little hopes of a Missionary till they are 
better setled & accommodated with a Church &c, they have 
thought fit to agree with Mr Winteley to officiate ’mongst them 
meantime, & on his good Behaviour, for the Country Salary. 
How long he will be employd there I cannot tell, but am pretty 
sure if he mends not his Manners very much, twill be for no long 
time.** 


Within a year the parishioners of St. Bartholomew’s dismissed the 
missionary because of “untoward Behaviour,” and he then solicited ap- 
pointment as master of the Charleston Free School. The Assembly sug- 
gested him to the trustees of the school, but they [the governor, eight 
members of the council, four laymen, two Anglican clergymen and the 
Commissary], “unanimously agreed that he was not a fit person to 

88Thomas Morritt to Bishop Gibson, Prince George’s Parish, February 3, 
1735, ibid., No. 69. 
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be entrusted with that Charge,” and recommended that the Assembly 
give him occasional financial assistance.** 

In 1731, Garden advised his superior to what extremes the Anglicans 
in the colony would go in behalf of a clergyman: 


The Government here, My Lord, out of pure Charity, 
thought fit to make tryal once more of Mr Winteley as a Clergy- 
man, not by putting him into any vacant Parish, for none would 
receive him; but by Devising a New Station for him, viz, the 
Chaplainship to Savannah Garrison. A Garrison kept at the 
Country’s charge, commodiously situated, at a Distance of 
about 100 Miles from the Setlements, as Bridle for the Indians, 
to prevent their Incursions, & protect our Trade ’mongst them. 
It consists of 20 or 30 Men, & some few Families are setled 
about it. This Station they have devised & put him into, allow- 
ing him the same Salary as they do the regular Clergy; but 
only from year to year & on his good Behavior.** 


The chaplain was dismissed because of his conduct in 1733, and he 
then petitioned the Assembly for funds to pay his debts and provide 
passage to England; “which I believe they will grant him, and so the 
Province will get quit of a very untoward offensive man.”*® 

An insight into racial attitudes in colonial South Carolina was given 
in another reference to Winteley ; in 1733, Dr. Henry Herbert, a roving 
reporter for the Society, told Bishop Gibson that: 


I find the Irish [Anglican clergy from Ireland] are not 
much approved of neither by their Brethren nor the Country; 
and I can’t say I admired those I saw at the late General Meet- 
ing. I am afraid the Society are sometimes imposed on in the 
Characters they receive, especially of persons not known in our 
Universities ; for here is one Winterly [sic] who gives great 
Offence & the province cannot get rid of him, and several have 
desired me to speak to your Lordship & my Friends of the 
Society to this purpose, alledging that they deserve good Minis- 
ters, since they are well paid; their income being rather better 
here than £200 p an in England, & I can assure your Lord- 
ship the Country, as far as I have seen, is very pleasant.‘ 


Soon after, Garden prepared to proceed against Winteley, but the 

latter dissolved his connection with the S. P. G. After receiving £40 

from the Assembly for his passage home, he died of “a Flux and Fever.” 
5tAlexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, April 20, 1731, ibid., No. 74. 
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Garden informed the bishop that “It has pleased God to take that un- 
happy man Mr. Winteley to rest.” 

Another source of trouble mentioned earlier was the application of 
Church law in the colonies. Should there be a rigid insistence on the 
canons and rubrics of the Church of England, or should there be modi- 
fications to conform to the best interests of the colonists? Alexander 
Garden preferred rigid insistence, but on occasion he was forced to 
modify his conformity. One example of each will suffice. 

In 1727, the Rev. Brian Hunt, the Society’s missionary in St. John’s, 
married “an Infant of about Sixteen years of age” to a young man with- 
out the usual notice of banns.*? This action so divided his parishioners 
that much trouble ensued. One faction presented a long case against 
the missionary, but the marriage was never mentioned : 


. . . for Severall years past wee have Labour’d under the 
Great unhappiness of a Rector or Minister of this parish [the 
Reverend Mr. Brian Hunt] whose behaviour hath been Alto- 
gether unworthy of his Sacred function and Character and that 
Instead of a Good and profitable Pasto: hath proved Amongst 
us a very Immorall and offensive man— 

He was Sent to us by your Lordship’s Last predecessor 
[John Robinson] And the Honorable the Society Some four 
years agoe, And Was Received with all Respect and Gratitude 
as wee Ought and did all in our Power to make his Scituation 
Amongst us Easie and Comfortable. And Indeed During the 
Time before his Election or Induction into the Rectory of this 
parish, his behaviour was So good as wee thought our Selves 
Extreamly happy with him But alas; this our happiness Quickly 
vanish'd, for no Sooner was he Inducted but he began To Open 
a Scene which wee heartily wish wee Could Cast a vail over 
bury in perpetual Silence and Oblivion and not therewith offend 
your Lordship’s Ears. 

He thenceforth began to Break out not only into many 
Lesser Indecenssies transient Levities and follies Which How- 
ever inbecoming a Clergyman would Yet have been borne With 
and passed Over, but into the Gross and Repeated Vices and 
Immoralities of Drunkenness Quarrelling Defamation Lying 
Insolent Abusive and Scurilious Language Sowering Discord 
Amongst neighboures and Such Like Besides Some other Great 
Enormities which wee Doubt not but your Lordship will hear off 
from the Reverend the Clergy of this Province . . . .* 


Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, December 28, 1733, ibid., 
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On April 28, 1729, the church wardens and vestry disclosed that 
“with No Small Charge and Trouble at last we are got Cleare of Mr. 
Hunt; he having resign’d this Parish . . . the 29 of Last November.”** 
A special journey to England for an appeal gained nothing for Hunt, 
so he left the Society and returned to South Carolina only long enough 
to get his wife and children. 

Garden joined the dissatisfied element in this fight because of Hunt’s 
attitude toward the regulations concerning marriage, but the latter saw 
other motives. To the bishop he declared: “No Man breaks the Canons 
oft’ner than the Minister of Charles-Town. Mr Garden was a malicious 
enemy of . . . mine because [I] withstood his domineering over the 
Missionaries at our meetings.”*® At the same time, he presented a re- 
buttal to the letter of his former parishioners : 


I have been traduc’d, vilified abused, beaten at the sacred 
Atar [sic], my life has been attempted & my reputation stabd 
with the Dagger of subornation to Perjury by a few of the 
Parishioners . . . .* 


The Rev. Andrew Leslie came to St. Paul’s in 1729 and im- 
mediately became involved in the question of the baptism of children. 
He insisted upon strict observance of the 29th Canon, which declares that 
sureties for children at baptism must be communicants. Such rigid 
insistence was impractical in the colony because, as Garden explained : 


. . . the No. of Communicants holds no Proportion to the 
No. of Children born in any of our respective Parishes, & which, 
alas! we find not in the Power of our utmost Endeavors to 
remede: That from hence it becomes utterly impract‘cable for 
some Parents to comply with this Canon: That in such Case, 
to refuse their Children Baptism till in Danger of Death, is 
not only contrary (as Olyffe ’gainst Calamy obs.) to the Intent 
and Meaning of the Church; but it also exposes them to these 
two dangerous Consequences—viz, One—their dying without 
Baptism ; (which in these parts, considering the sudden violent 
Distempers Children are liable to, the great Distances that 
many live from the Minister, together with the Minister’s Acci- 
dental Sickness, Avocations &c may very often happen). And 
the other—their Parents carrying them to Dissenting Teachers 
for the Administration of that sacred Ordinance.*? 


44Thomas Broughton, es Broughton, et al., to Bishop Gibson, St. John’s 
Parish, April 28, 1729, ibid., No. 140. 

45Brian Hunt to Bishop Gibson, ‘entes, September 8, 1729, ibid., No. 139. 

48] bid., September 8, 1729, ibid., 139. 

47Alexander Garden to Bishop Giteor Charleston, November 24, 1729, ibid., 
No. 30; ibid., April 20, 1731, ibid., No. 74. 
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Leslie was soon convinced of his need for moderation, but his suc- 
cess in South Carolina was irretrievably impaired. Throughout his stay, 
enough of his parishioners objected to him and improved ‘trifling oc- 
currences . . . into Pretences” that the commissary often suggested that 
he leave. In 1734, the parishioners refused to elect him as rector,*® but 
he stayed on. A division of the parish placing most of the dissatisfied 
families in the new St. John’s, Colleton, clarified matters to some degree, 
but Garden stated that “whether [Leslie, at the time absent because of 
ill health] had best return thither & risk a new Scene of Contention, 
is with me a Point, in which I am not so clear in my Opinion.’’** Later, 
the commissary disclosed that Leslie’s “general Behavior has been Stiff & 
assuming toward his Parishioners, more like that of a young conceited 
Collegian, than of a prudent Clergyman; . . . 

The missionary did return to his post, but ill health again forced 
his departure in 1740. Garden’s last reference to him was not compli- 
mentary : 


Mr Lesslie Missionary at St. Paul’s is on the Point of re- 
turning Home, for fear he should be Sick in the Summer, (for 
he is now very well), and with all to resign his Mission. If he 
resigns his Mission (tho going home to do it, is not a very hand- 
some Treatment either of the Society or his Parish,) all I shall 
say concerning him is, that I wish he had done it when he was 
last in England Five Years agoe, for since his Return he has 
been but an unprofitable Missionary: But If he should alter his 
mind, and the Society Should incline to send him back to his 
Parish, I humbly request that I may be farther heard from con- 
cerning him, before he is actually Return’d thither. The Certifi- 
cate he brings from his Parish is a Party One, and therefore 
not much to be minded.” 


Another problem dealt with the desire for appointments by men 
without license from the bishop of London. Some had letters of ordi- 
nation from other bishops and even archbishops, others had nothing 
but the word of a fellow-passenger as to their priestly positions, others 
had no proof whatsoever. In 1733, the Rev. Thomas Thomson, showing 
credentials of ordination by the bishop of Lichfield and Coventry and 
recommended by one of the colonial officials, insisted that Bishop Gibson 
had orally promised him a parish. Garden, on the testimony of the 
clergyman and the official, sent him to St. Bartholomew’s, but im- 

48Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, April 18, 1734, ibid., No. 42. 

4°Tbid., April 18, 1734, ibid., No. 42. 

5°[bid., April 30, 1734, ibid., No. 47. 


51Alexander Garden to S. P. G. Secretary, Charleston, May 6, 1740, SPG 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B7, pt. II, pp. 235f. 
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mediately wrote to the bishop for advice. Proving acceptable to the 
bishop, the Society, Garden and the parishioners, Thomson was elected 
rector and remained in South Carolina till 1746.°* 

In 1734, the commissary noted that “there is . . . arrived here a 
certain Clergyman directly from Ireland, without any license from your 
Lordship, nor so much as pretending that his coming abroad to America, 
was with your Approbation or Privity.” This was Lawrence O'Neill, 
whose credentials showed him to be a presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land. Garden queried him orally and forced him to answer questions in 
writing for transmission to England. The commissary had many appre- 
hensions of the man’s character, but consented to let him supply the 
vacancy in Christ Church till the arrival of John Fullerton in 1735. 
Apparently this was O’Neill’s only service in South Carolina.** 

In 1741, a man referred to by Garden as Thomson appeared in 
Charleston. He claimed to be a minister in the Church of England and 
a Methodist, but the commissary called him “an Impostor and a very 
vicious and immoral Man.” When asked to show his credentials, he 
replied that he had lost them and was on his way to England to renew 
them. Garden doubted the story and warned the bishop to watch for “a 
short and not very thick set man, a little pock fretted, I think, speaks 
fast and something wild, or at least appeared to me in Confusion.”** 

The most acceptable of those appearing without proper license from 
the bishop of London was the Rev. Levi Durand, who served ably from 
1740 to 1765. An Irishman ordained by the archbishop of Dublin, he 
impressed Garden with his carriage and learning and was stationed as a 
supply in Christ Church soon after his arrival. The vestry petitioned 
the Society for his permanent appointment, a request granted when 
the commissary noted that he had “no Exception to his Behaviour dur- 
ing the short space he has officiated as a Clergyman in this Province.”®* 

One problem, especially serious in St. James, Santee, was that of 
obtaining ministers acceptable to both English and non-English 
parishioners. Religious toleration had made the colony a melting-pot of 
beliefs. English and French churchmen, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Dutch and German Lutherans, Quakers, Irish Catholics, Jews, Indians 
and Negroes were present. Because of linguistic barriers, there was some 
bickering and misunderstanding, notably between English and French 


52Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, April 30, 1734, Fulham 
Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina, ” No. 47. 

53[bid., June 8, 1734, ibid., No. 49; Ibid., June 15, 1734, ibid., No. 63; Ibid., 
June 13, 1734, ibid. No. 66; Dalcho, op. cit., p. 280. 

54Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Chastain July 30, 1741, Fulham 
Palace’ MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 258. 

55Alexander Garden to S. P. G. Secretary, Charleston, May 20, 1741, SPG 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B9, No. 124. 
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churchmen. In 1731, the Rev. Albert Ponderous, the missionary in 
St. James, died, and the vestry asked the Society for another, capable 
of officiating in both French and English. Later in the year, the Rev. 
Stephen Coulet, formerly a Roman Catholic priest, was sent, but he 
passed away in 1732 and the vestry was forced to apply for a replace- 
ment “qualified as that Gentleman was to officiate both in the French & 
English Tongues.’’** 

Coulet lived long enough in the parish to cause some difficulties, 
however. To the commissary it appeared “that Mr Coulet, as he was 
sickly, so he was captious & humorsum; but chiefly, that he had de- 
clined to officiate in English at all, & sought under various Pretences 
wholly to avoid it.” To “remede” this, Garden wrote him “a pretty 
sharp Letter” and forced compliance, “on which all Differences sub- 
sided, & he thenceforth lived easy & contented to the time he died.”** 
Coulet’s successor, a Mr. Colladon, arrived on July 24, 1733, but in the 
fall of that year he died of a fever. The commissary considered him 
“very acceptable to the French & English, & I’m persuaded wou’d have 
done great Service, in that Parish.’’** 

In 1731, several Swiss colonists brought with them as minister 
the Rev. Joseph Bugnion, who had been ordained by Bishop Gibson. 
Because of his many differences with John Peter Purry, the leader of 


the Swiss, Bugnion sought to settle elsewhere. On the death of Col- 
ladon, the vestry of Santee employed him as supply, but Garden soon 
had to apprise the bishop that: 


Mr. Bugnion cannot officiate in the English Tongue, and 
therefore the English Inhabitants of the Parish oppose the mak- 
ing any Application to your Lordship in his Behalf to be ap- 
pointed their Minister, & the French refuse to apply for any 
other. But meantime as the present Vestry consists chiefly 
of the French and their Descendants ; and being that the several 
Vestries here are impower’d to employ any lawful Minister to 
supply their respective Cures, in case of Vacancy; they are de- 
termined to employ this Gentleman thd contrary to a late Law, 
which expressly provides that the Minister of that Parish shall 
officiate in English. How this Dispute will terminate I cannot 
say. The English are certainly in the Right, & may stop Pay- 
ment of the publick Salary, if they please: But perhaps on 
Consideration of the Gentlemans necessitous Circumstances 


56Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, April 20, 1731, Fulham 
Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 74; Ibid., February 25, 1732, 
—e 71; Ibid., November 8, 1732, ibid., No. 31; Ibid., April 7, 1733, ibid., 
No, 37. 
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(being otherwise destitute of any Support for himself, Wife, 
and 4 small Children) and that he promises to apply himself 
with the utmost Diligence to learn the English Tongue; they 
may be prevailed with, to have Patience for some time.*? 


Two and one-half years later, a request by a new vestry (mostly 
English) for a minister capable of officiating in both languages was for- 
warded to the bishop. Bugnion, they insisted, had laid aside all thoughts 
and attempts to learn English and therefore was not employed by the 
parish as a whole, but was only permitted to officiate to a few French 
families. The commissary also begged for a bilingual missionary, “or 
if that cannot be done, then one to officiate in English only.”®° No one 
was sent, and supplies served irregularly till the Rev. Samuel Fenner 
Warren entered upon the cure of the parish in 1758.% 

The last serious problem facing Commissary Garden was that of 
transferring the support of the Church from the S. P. G. wholly to the 
colonial legislature and the individual parishes. In 1733, he informed 
Bishop Gibson that South Carolina 


“is now become well able to provide for the Maintenance of its 
Ministers, and to relieve the Society from the Charge of any 
part of the same; but which however as I cannot perceive they 
will offer of themselves to do; but so long as the Society shall 
continue quietly to afford their Bounty, they will continue as 
quietly to accept & depend upon it; . . . .”% 


He suggested that the Society write the governor; detail the care 
and expenses of the missionary program in the colony since 1702, show 
the flourishing condition of the province and its ability to support the 
missionaries, at least in certain parishes, and then explain the needs 
for missionary activity in other areas. 

The commissary repeated his suggestions in 1736, but stated that the 
idea should not be broached until a governor was sent to the province. 
He then begged that the Society “will not wholly withdraw their present 
Bounty till such farther Provision be actually made here, for that wou’d 
tend to the Undoing of what they have already done, and pulling down 
what they have been building up with Success for many Years.”® 


‘i om Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, December 28, 1733, ibid., 
0. 


6°{bid., June 4, 1736, ibid., No. 131-132. 
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Gradually the colonial government accepted financial responsibility for 
the ministers, and by 1763 only four were supported by the S. P. G.%* 
The problem with the parishioners was their refusal at times to 
elect a missionary sent to them by the Society; they too often preferred 
to keep him on trial for long periods of time instead of offering him the 
benefice. According to Garden, “they thought Electing a Minister, was 
putting it more in his Power to impose Hardships upon, and Lord it 
over them; that it was more reasonable a whole Parish should govern 
one man, than one man should govern & put Hardships on a whole 
In 1736, at the annual visitation, the clergymen resolved : 


Whereas several Parishes in the Province have delayed to 
Elect the respective Missionaries, sent them by the Honourable 
Society, even after several Years experience of their Abilities 
and Behaviour, and no Exceptions being taken against them ; to 
the great Discouragement of the said Missionaries, in being 
thereby kept out of the just Right and Title they ought to 
have to their respective Livings by the Laws of this Province, 
and manifestly tending to the Disservice of Religion and the 
Interest of the Church of England: To give Check therefore 
to this practice, the Clergy unanimously agreed, that all those 
Missionaries who have serv’d in their respective Parishes for 
the space of one Year, shall insist on their being forthwith 
Elected, or that the Parishioners do give their Reasons in writ- 
ing under their Hands, why they refuse or delay to Elect them. 


This was insufficient, because in 1741 Garden acquainted the parishes 
that the Society had asked for election of all missionaries, “according to 
the Law of this Province,” but he could only hope that due regard would 
be given to the demand and the law.®’ There is no indication that all 
missionaries of the S. P. G. were elected immediately upon appoint- 


ment to a parish by the time of Garden’s resignation as commissary in 
1749. 


®*These were Alexander Garden, the nephew of the commissary, in St. Thomas’, 
Levi Durand in St. John’s, Robert Baron in St, Bartholomew’s, and James Har- 
rison in Goose Creek. 

®5Alexander Garden to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, April 18, 1734, Fulham 
Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 42. Two reasons may be 
advanced for this attitude: first, some missionaries were failures morally and 
spiritually, and upon the death or removal of such a person, the vestry hesi- 
tated to accept the new appointee; secondly, the Anglicans observed that local 
dissenting congregations selected their own ministers, thus sought to emulate 
the dissenters’ policy of self-government. 

®*Tbid., June 4, 1736, ibid., 131-132. 
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During his twenty years as the commissary of the bishop of London 
for the Carolinas and the Bahamas, Alexander Garden faced difficult 
problems. He never had the necessary number of missionaries, some of 
those available were inadequate, and the colonial Anglicans all too 
often were lukewarm in their support of the Church; the colonial gov- 
ernment was too worried about slave insurrections, Indian incursions 
and possible raids by the Spaniards in Florida to aid adequately the 
missionary and educational enterprises ; the heterogeneous national groups 
and the numerous religious sects in the province and continuous immi- 
gration brought additional problems; frequent outbreaks of disease and 
pestilence and an unhealthful climate took their toll of ministers and 
leading laymen; and the commissary himself suffered from illness. Yet, 
his faith in God and his devotion to the Church of England gave him 
the strength and perseverance to carry on. The Church today may well 
consider him as did Dr. Henry Herbert, who, after meeting him, said: 


“He seems to have a very great regard for the True Church 
of England, . . . I was greatly pleased to find so worthy a 
Clergyman in America.** 


®8Henry Herbert to Bishop Gibson, Charleston, April 20, 1733, Fulham Palace 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), “South Carolina,” No. 81. 
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The S. P. G. and the French Huguenots 


in Colonial America 


By William A. Bultmann* 


HE Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
wey determined during the first decade of its existence that foreign 
ke Gem settlers living in the American colonies were eligible recipients 
of its benefits. While the S. P. G. charter did not clearly indicate that 
French and other non-English colonists were to fall under the care of 
that organization, the policy of extending aid to foreigners was adopted 
‘ and grew into a significant phase of the Society’s colonial American 


) 


} activity." 

\ The beginning of the eighteenth century found Huguenots living 
in small French-speaking communities scattered throughout the colonies, 
with continued migration to America in progress. Official prejudice 
: against permitting the formation of large French settlements, coupled 
with the ability of the Huguenots to intermingle with colonists of other 
national backgrounds, precluded the formation of such communities as 
would tend to preserve homeland institutions.2 The scattered nature 
of French settlements had the effect of making the maintenance of re- 
ligious institutions a serious problem. Burdens connected with the 
founding of new homes exhausted the immigrants’ resources, and it was 
often necessary to turn to forces outside the community for assistance in 
supporting the church. Unlike some foreign groups in the colonies, 
the Huguenots possessed no European base which could be depended 
upon to supply funds, clergymen or church equipment. 

The S. P. G. took upon itself the task of providing the French 
Protestants with as many of the necessities of religion as its facilities 
permitted. The nature of the aid extended was varied, and included 
outright grants of money for impoverished Huguenot clergymen, the 


*Dr. Bultmann, of Arkansas State Teachers College, is the author of the 
essay, “The S. P. G. and the Foreign Settler in the American Colonies,” in 
British Humanitarianism.—Editor’s note. 

*Samuel Clyde McCulloch, ed. British Humanitarianism: Essays Honoring 
Frank J. Klingberg (Philadelphia, 1950), p. 51ff. 

_ ?American Council of Learned Societies, “Report of the Committee on Linguis- 
tic and National Stocks in the Population of the United States,” in Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association for the Year 1931 (2 vols., Washington, 
1932), I, pp. 121-122. 
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establishment of a French mission, the supply of Bibles, Books of Com- 
mon Prayer, and printed theological works, and, through its missionaries, 
periodic church services. 

An outstanding instance of S. P. G. action in behalf of the Huguenots 
was the establishment of a French mission at New Rochelle, New York, 
a community composed primarily of Huguenot refugees. This mission 
was founded in 1709 and survived until 1765; a voluminous correspond- 
ence between the missionaries and the S. P. G. secretary records its 
development. In 1704 the S. P. G. was informed of the existence of 
the French community at New Rochelle when it was reported that a 
French clergyman who had been ordained by the bishop of London 
was stationed there. This clergyman, the Rev. Daniel Bondet, had 
been secured by the colonial government to serve French and English 
settlers in the New Rochelle area. After the minister had taken his post, 
however, the provincial government found itself unable to provide a 
salary, and the clergyman was left without means of support. 

Col. Caleb Heathcote of New York directed letters to the S. P. G. 
and the bishop of London, assuring both that Bondet was badly in 
need of funds and would use the liturgy of the Church of England 
in his services if the Society should appoint him as its missionary to 
the French community.* In 1707 a £10 grant was made to Bondet 
by the Society, but before New Rochelle was placed on mission status 
it was required that certain conditions be fulfilled. Assurances had 
to be given that the community was unable to support a clergyman and 
was willing to conform to the Church of England.® 

In order to fulfill the Society’s request, Bondet called his con- 
gregation to meet with Heathcote and two Anglican clergymen, the 
Rev. Isaac Sharp and the Rev. John Bartow. At this meeting Church 
of England services were performed, after which a petition was circu- 
lated, signed, and given to Heathcote. This document expressed the 
gratitude of the French for such help as the Church and government had 
already extended in allowing them to settle in New York, and gave 
assurances that they were content with the Anglican service and would 
employ it exclusively if this was desired. Upon the advice of Heathcote, 


8Clergy of New York to the Society, New York, October 17, 1704, S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A2, pp. 61-65. 

*Caleb Heathcote to Secretary, New York, April 10, 1704, ibid., Al, pp. 404- 
415. Same to same, New York, June 1, 1704, ibid., pp. 371-374, and bishop of 
London to Secretary, February 6, 1707, ibid., A3, p. 64. 

’Caleb Heathcote to Secretary, New York, December 18, 1707, ibid., A3, pp. 
348-357, and Clergy of New York to the Society, n. d., ibid., A4, pp. 358-362. 

®Caleb Heathcote to Secretary, Manor of Scarsdale, New York, June 13, 
1709, ibid., AS, pp. 25-28. John Bartow to Secretary, West Chester, New York, 
June 10, 1709, ibid., A5, pp. 39-41. 
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a second petition was drafted and directed to the S. P. G. The Society’s 
assistance in providing funds for the minister and French translations 
of the Book of Common Prayer for the congregation was asked, and 
the willingness to conform was affirmed. 

These papers were forwarded to the S. P. G. secretary in 1709, 
together with the information that New York officials would lend 
encouragement to any efforts to strengthen the church at New Rochelle.” 
The Society decided in 1709 that conditions were favorable for the 
establishment of the mission, and the secretary was requested to notify 
Bondet that he was appointed missionary to New Rochelle for as long 
as the people conformed. The Society stipulated that services every 
third Sunday must be held in English rather than in French, a condition 
imposed in order that the children of the community would have an 
opportunity to learn the language, and so that services would be pro- 
vided for English residents in the vicinity of New Rochelle. 

The Society undertook to pay Bondet £30 annually, the amount 
which was to have been provided by the provincial government, as well 
as an extra sum to pay debts which he had already incurred through 
his service to the Church. In addition, the S. P. G. offered to provide 
200 copies of the French translation of the Book of Common Prayer for 
use in the mission.® 

In 1710, the secretary received a letter of gratitude from Bondet, 
who stated that church-attendance was good and that the number of 
communicants at Easter services was forty-three."° Some members of 
the community had disapproved of the union with the Church of Eng- 
land, however, and had avoided services since Bondet’s missionary ap- 
pointment had been announced. Bondet believed that those who dis- 
approved could be convinced of the merits of Anglicanism, so that a 
permanent division at New Rochelle was improbable. 

The first decade after the founding of the mission was a period 
of development for the French community and church. Copies of the 
Prayer Book were made available by the Society for all heads of fami- 
lies and other persons who expressed interest, while Bondet established 
a school for children of the community to train them in religion and 
in the English language." The Prayer Book served as a text and 


recitations were held each morning at the parish house. The French 
in Me Neau to Mr. Chamberlayne, New York, July 5, 1709, ibid., A4, pp. 
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indicated serious interest in both the school and the church, and con- 
tributed as they were able to the support of the missionary. 

The outstanding achievement of this period was the erection of a 
new and more substantial church building. The original one Bondet 
found to be too small to accommodate his congregation and in such 
poor repair that it was useless. Erection of the new building was begun 
in 1710 and finished within three years. The Society was kept in- 
formed of progress on the structure, and received word in 1712 that 
it had been completed.’* Funds to build and equip the new church 
were raised among the citizens of New Rochelle, and a subscription was 
taken throughout the province. Contributors included the provincial 
governor, members of the colonial council and assembly, clergymen of 
New York and Pennsylvania, ship captains and crews at New York, 
and numerous private citizens.1* Labor for the project was furnished 
largely by residents of New Rochelle. 

The Society contributed to the advancement of the mission enter- 
prise by providing one hundred additional French copies of the Book 
of Common Prayer in 1712.1* A large Bible for the church and a dozen 
small ones, as well as forty copies of the Prayer Book in English, were 
sent two years later. Bondet was granted a higher salary in 1712, when 
the Society informed him that he would henceforth receive an annual 
grant of £50, the usual missionary salary.’® In the same letter that in- 
formed him of his new salary the French clergyman was congratulated 
by the Society for having undertaken the building project, and for the 
diligent manner in which he had conducted the mission. 

In 1714, Bondet complained to the Society that the division in 
New Rochelle on the matter of the conformity to the Church of Eng- 
land had never been resolved satisfactorily, and those who had refused to 
conform now met as a dissenting congregation.’* Continued conformity 
to Anglican rites, as insisted upon by the Society, was the cause of 
criticism by the dissenter group, and Bondet stated that he had been 
powerless to prevent a complete religious separation in the community. 
He feared that unless measures were taken the community would turn 
to the dissenters, who argued that the Church of England was a sister of 

12Elias Neau to Secretary, New York, February 21, 1712, S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A6, pp. 209-213. 

18An Account of Money Collected by the Rev’d. Mr. John Sharp and Mr. 
Elias Neau for Building a Church for the Worship of God according to the 
Form and Manner of the Church of England at New Rochelle, New York, 1712, 
ibid., A6, pp. 337-339. 

14Secretary to Mr. Bondet, London, July 28, 1712, ibid., A7, p. 343. 

18Same to same, London, November 6, 1712, ibid., A7, pp. 362-363. 
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the Roman Catholic. The missionary also reported that the salary of 
the Society was virtually his sole income, since the citizens of New 
Rochelle had been unable to supplement his grant. Neither was he able 
to charge special fees for the performance of baptism or marriage rites, 
and it had been found impossible to secure part of the funds that had 
been pledged to pay for the new building. 

The Society told the French minister to instruct his church mem- 
bers that the mission would be cancelled if the people of the community 
did not make an effort to support the church.*7 He was advised that 
it should be clearly explained that the aim of the Society’s mission 
program was to lend assistance to those groups which were unable to 
support themselves, and that it was not the intention to assist those who 
were unwilling to carry their share of the burden of support. This an- 
swer apparently contained sufficient instruction, as Bondet did not find 
it necessary to appeal to the Society further on the matter of finance. 

The French mission joined others in furthering the efforts of the 
Society to bring Christianity to Negro slaves, and in every year of the 
ministry of Bondet and his successor, baptisms of Negroes were re- 
ported. The Negro infant baptisms often equalled in numbers those 
of the whites at New Rochelle. In 1718 it was reported that five 
Negro adults were permitted to communicate after they had received 
instruction in the faith.1* It was also made possible for Negroes to 
attend church. Slaves were permitted by their masters to hear re- 
ligious instructions imparted to the master’s children, and often re- 
ceived their knowledge of Christianity in this way. Bondet reported 
that masters had feared originally that slaves would interpret Chris- 
tianity as a doctrine of equality, and so would demand their liberty, 
and it was necessary for the missionary to convince reluctant masters 
that Christianity would not motivate such unrest. 

Before the death of the first missionary in September, 1722, the 
New Rochelle Mission had so grown in size that sixty communicants 
were reported during favorable seasons.’® The population of the com- 
munity was still principally French, although increased use of the 
English language was becoming apparent, even in the correspondence 
of the missionary, who, in his later years, chose to write the S. P. G. 
secretary in English rather than in French. 

Bondet’s death placed upon the Society the necessity of deciding 
whether or not to continue the French mission. The Rev. John Bartow 


17Secretary to Mr. Bondet, London, December 17, 1714, ibid., A9, pp. 316- 
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notified the S. P. G. of the death of the missionary, and stated that while 
New Rochelle could be served at intervals by other clergymen in the 
colony, the need there was still for a French-speaking clergyman, since 
the population continued to use this language.” Bartow summarized the 
assets of the mission as including the substantial new building, a library 
of four hundred volumes left to the church by Bondet, a parish house 
and three-acre glebe, and a tract of one hundred acres donated to the 
community for the use of the church by the owner of Pelham manor. 
Vestrymen of New Rochelle petitioned that the mission be continued, 
and stated their desire for a clergyman capable of speaking both French 
and English.2* Such a man would accomplish the double aim of serving 
English families as well as French, and aiding the French to learn the 
English language. The petitioners re-affirmed their decision to conform, 
and cited as proof of their interest in religion the fact that they had 
constructed a new and adequate church building and had provided the 
former minister with a house and garden, and firewood. 

Bartow wrote the S. P. G. secretary that a quick decision regarding 
the French mission was advisable in order that property belonging to 
the Church could be properly maintained or disposed of.*? Before a 
decision was made, however, further letters from Bartow were received, 
as well as a second petition from the New Rochelle church members. 
The Society decided to continue the mission and directed the secretary, 
in 1723, to inquire as to the availability of a clergyman capable of 
serving at New Rochelle. 

The Rev. Peter Stoupe, a Huguenot clergyman who had ministered 
to a French congregation in South Carolina, responded, filing with the 
secretary testimonials of his service in America.”* An interview be- 
tween Stoupe and a committee of the Society resulted in the appoint- 
ment of this clergyman to New Rochelle, effective as soon as he received 
ordination. 

After taking holy orders, Stoupe was granted the regular missionary 
salary of £50, as well as funds to make such purchases as were neces- 
sary for his journey to New York, and a grant of £5 worth of books.** 
In addition to these provisions, the Society arranged to forward to the 
mission fifty printed copies of a sermon delivered before the Society, and 
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several theological books. The Rev. John Bartow was awarded the 
sum of £10 for having provided Church services at New Rochelle 
until a missionary was chosen.”* 

The new missionary, who reportedly had proved to be “a man of 
good disposition, pious & sober” in his earlier work at Charleston, was 
in New Rochelle by the summer of 1724. The year after his arrival in 
the French mission, he reported to the Society on conditions there.** 
While there were over forty French communicants at Easter services, 
there were thirty families in New Rochelle which refused to associate 
with the Church. The separation continued because a French dissenter 
preacher came periodically to New Rochelle from New York and warned 
his followers that the Church of England was very like the Roman 
Catholic. Stoupe believed that the Society should prevail upon the pro- 
vincial government to prevent dissenter preachers from coming to the 
community. Without such a measure he believed that it would not be 
possible to bring the community to conformity, for he had learned that 
the dissenters feared that economic reprisals would be made against them 
by dissenter merchants with whom they traded if they submitted to the 
Anglican Church. Although he had been unable to win the dissenters, 
he reported that their children were sent to him for baptism, and he 
believed that the separation eventually would be ended. 

The new missionary corresponded frequently with the S. P. G. 
secretary, giving a thorough account of the community of New Rochelle 
during his tenure. In 1728 he submitted a detailed account of the 
mission.** It was comprised of a widely scattered community, he stated, 
which had spread beyond the original township of 6,000 acres. Nearly 
four hundred persons were said to live in and around New Rochelle in 
this year, including Dutch and English settlers as well as French. 
Most residents were farmers who raised crops of wheat, rye, and Indian 
corn. In addition there were a few skilled artisans, including shoe- 
makers, weavers, and tailors. The soil of New Rochelle farms was said 
to be hard to cultivate because of its rocky, uneven texture and hilly 
character. The hills contributed to the difficulty of travel in the area, 
while wide creeks and bad roads and bridges made winter communi- 
cations unreliable. No other church served New Rochelle, and there 
was no school except that which the previous missionary had conducted. 
Since his departure parents had assumed the responsibility of educating 
their children. 

*5Secretary to Mr. Bartow, London, March 2, 1724, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), A17, pp. 260-261. 

*6Peter Stoupe to Mr. Humphreys, New Rochelle, May 12, 1725, ibid., B1, 
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The church building was described as “of Stony Materials Join’t 
together with Morter. Ye Inside of it is Plaistered and Whitewashed 
of forty foot length and thirty foot breadth.” Three Dutch and four 
German Lutheran families who lived in the community participated in 
church services when performed in English. Two English Quaker 
families also lived in the town and never associated with either the 
church or the dissenter meetings. French dissenters numbered about 
one hundred persons, including children, and contributed to the support 
of a dissenter preacher who did not reside at New Rochelle. Land 
belonging to the church was declared to be rented at four pence an 
acre, a low rate made necessary because of the rocky nature of the 
soil. 

Seventy-eight Negro slaves resided in New Rochelle in 1728, and 
since Bondet had earlier instituted the practice of receiving into com- 
munion those who had been instructed in the faith, Stoupe continued to 
minister to them. In the first three years of his mission residence, 
seventeen Negroes were baptized, and some of these had been instructed 
in the faith. 

In 1730 the Society provided New Rochelle with four dozen French 
copies of the Common Prayer Book and a like number in English, re- 
ceiving in return a request for four dozen additional English copies, made 
necessary by a migration of English-speaking people into the region.** Re- 
ceipt of these Prayer Books and a shipment of 100 copies of a pastoral 
letter from the bishop of London was reported in 1731 to have been 
responsible for an increase in attendance at services, and for the baptism 
of twenty-nine children within the year.2* The size of the community 
was so increasing that church services performed in English attracted 
too large a gathering for the new building to accommodate. 

In spite of the gain in size, however, it was reported that the in- 
come of the mission had not increased accordingly, since the large fami- 
lies of New Rochelle demanded all the income that the farms could pro- 
duce.*® Furthermore, the countryside around New Rochelle was filling 
in with new settlers, so that the responsibility and labor of the mis- 
sionary had been increased. The annual salary of the Society was no 
longer adequate to cover the needs of the missionary, and in 1733 


28S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Photo.), Vol. 5, p. 177. Peter Stoupe to Secretary, 
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the S. P. G. voted a special grant of £20.*t Additional copies of anni- 
versary sermons of the Society and the pastoral letter of the bishop 
of London were sent for distribution at the same time. 

In his notitia parochialis for 1738, Stoupe indicated that the number 
of communicants in the French mission had grown to fifty-three, while 
twenty children had received baptism.** Income, in addition to the 
regular grant of the Society, amounted to thirteen pounds, twelve shill- 
ings, six pence, in New York currency, which was estimated by the 
minister to equal about £8. This income was derived from contri- 
butions of the parishioners, rents from church lands, and the cost of 
firewood furnished to the mission. No money was received from clerical 
fees. In addition, a house was provided, although its maintenance was 
the responsibility of the missionary. New Rochelle included a total 
population of 381 white persons, of whom 203 professed the Church of 
England, 178 were of dissenter connection, and none were papists. 
Twenty Negroes who had not accepted the Christian faith were also 
counted. 

The accounts of the French community as rendered regularly to the 
Society record the growth of New Rochelle. The notitia parochialis 
of 1741 reported a total population of 426 persons within the area served 
by the mission, of whom 236 were followers of the Anglican Church.** 
A slow, steady growth is reflected until 1750, when a decline to 382 
residents was recorded.** The highest reported number of followers 
of the Church of England was 250 in 1747, in which year sixty-eight 
communicants were counted.** 

The desire of the missionary to return to Europe in 1743 resulted 
in an investigation by the Society as to whether a French mission need 
be continued. Reports were received that New Rochelle had adopted 
the English language, and Commissary William Vesey wrote that if 
the missionary were released, the community could easily be served 
by English-speaking clergymen, since the majority of the residents made 
use of that language.*® A petition was received from the people of 


31Same to same, New Rochelle, June 7, 1734, ibid., A25, pp. 23-24. 
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New Rochelle, however, requesting that the minister be replaced by a 
person capable of conversing in both languages, since many of the elderly 
communicants spoke only French.*7 Another group of parishioners 
directed a second petition to the S. P. G. secretary, praying for a mis- 
sionary who spoke English only, since everyone in New Rochelle under- 
stood that language, and the minister had persisted in using French 
when there was no longer a need.** 

Before the Society took action on the petitions, Stoupe returned 
to New Rochelle to resume his mission. He reported that the influx 
of English-speaking persons, and the decline of those who used French 
had made it necessary for him to give more frequent services in Eng- 
lish.*° Services in both languages were to be conducted each Sunday 
as long as there was need for them. The new arrangement was satis- 
factory to French and English parishioners, and the Society recom- 
mended that the missionary continue the practice.*® Stoupe’s request 
for books on theological subjects was fulfilled in 1744.* 

The New Rochelle mission continued through the 1750's, although 
Stoupe wrote less frequently, complaining that advanced age had made 
it impossible for him to exert the same efforts as in his earlier years. 
In 1752 he described the town as embracing a population of 450 per- 
sons, of whom seventy were communicants.** At this date it was still 
necessary to provide services in both languages. Stoupe’s final letter 
reached the Society in 1759, at which time illness made him restrict 
his activity to the point where a lay reader was employed to conduct 
worship services.** 

Stoupe’s death came in 1760. Commissary Henry Barclay and the 
vestry of New Rochelle petitioned the Society for a clergyman capable 
of holding services in French and English.** The Society was unable 
to supply a missionary, and for the next five years New Rochelle church 
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was served by Rev. Michael Houdin,*** a former Roman Catholic priest 
who came to the colony from Canada in 1747. Houdin qualified him- 
self as a citizen of the colony by taking the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, declaring his conformity to the Church of England, subscrib- 
ing to the Thirty Nine Articles, and publicly renouncing connection 
with Rome.* 

Houdin occupied the mission in 1761 at the direction of Commis- 
sary Barclay, who submitted his testimonials and proof of ordination 
to the Society. Correspondence between Houdin and the S. P. G. con- 
tinued until 1765, and the clergyman was supported by the Society 
during his residence in the mission. He reported winning converts from 
Roman Catholicism and from the Anabaptist faith, and his semi-annual 
parish accounts recorded numerous baptisms. Twenty-five white chil- 
dren and ten Negro children received the sacrament in 1764.4° Com- 
munication between Houdin and the Society ended in 1765, he died in 
1766, and active S. P. G. support of the New Rochelle church was 
withdrawn. Thus was brought to a close the mission project of more 
than half a century. 

The New Rochelle mission is the best single instance of S. P. G. 
support of the French. Other activities for the benefit of the Huguenots 
were numerous, however. In New York Colony, Elias Neau, a trader, 
was appointed in 1704 to serve the Society as a catechist. After taking 
the required oaths of allegiance before provincial officials, Neau was 
declared naturalized by the governor and awarded an annual salary of 
£50 by the S. P. G.? 

The commissary of New York objected to this appointment on 
the grounds that Neau had not taken holy orders, was a member and 

4*aMICHAEL HOUDIN (1705-Sept., 1766), born in France, was ordained 
priest in 1730 by the archbishop elector of Treves, and became superior of a con- 
vent of Recollect Friars at Montreal, Canada. He conformed to the Church of 
England in 1747, and was the first resident Anglican missionary in Trenton, New 
Jersey, from 1750 to 1756. In the latter year or in 1757, he was “drafted” for 
service with the British army during the French and Indian War. His knowledge 
of French Canada would be especially valuable, and he served as chaplain to 
one of the regiments and as an intelligence officer to General Wolfe. 

Houdin was kept with the British army until September, 1761, when he be- 
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leader of a dissenter French congregation in the city, was engaged in 
business, and had not communicated in an Anglican Church.** These 
objections were not sufficient ground for the cancellation of the appoint- 
ment, and Neau continued in the employ of the Society. 

The efforts of the catechist were confined largely to the instruction 
of Negro and Indian persons, rather than work among the French and 
English, and to the securing of approval from masters for slave instruc- 
tion. In addition, Neau frequently advised the Society when the estab- 
lishment of the mission at New Rochelle was under consideration and 
after it was founded. Ultimately, Neau ended his connection with the 
Huguenot congregation, stating that he preferred the celebration of the 
mysteries in the manner of the Church of England.** The Society pro- 
vided this French worker with religious books for his own use, and 
printed copies of a catechism for distribution among his Indian and 
Negro students. 

Upon notice from the catechist that he had undertaken to assist 
the clergymen of the colony in their duties, the Society forwarded in 
1707 twelve copies of the Common Prayer Book in French for dis- 
tribution among French settlers, and two English copies of the Book of 
Psalms.*° In addition to his other efforts, Neau attempted unsuccess- 
fully to organize a ministerial society among the clergy of New York. 

Through its missionaries the Society was able to bring religious 
services to a French community located on Staten Island and often 
unsupplied with a clergyman. The Rev. William Harrison, who had 
served the French during a period when no other minister was avail- 
able, won the support of this congregation in 1734 when he attempted 
to secure reconsideration by the Society of its order that he move to an- 
other post. The minister and elders of the French congregation ad- 
dressed appeals to Commissary Vesey and the New York clergy, asking 
their intervention on Harrison’s behalf, and recounting in their petitions 
the numerous efforts the S. P. G. missionary had extended in their ac- 
count.*? When the Society rescinded its order in 1735 and permitted 
the clergyman to remain on Staten Island, a letter of gratitude was 
received from the French who claimed that Harrison had lived in har- 
mony with them and had ministered to them.®? The signers stated that 
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the French settlers on the island were uniting with the Anglican Church, 
except the aged members who could speak only the French language. 
Furthermore, they reported that the Christian religion would not have 
been maintained in the French community without the aid of the Staten 
Island mission. 

The colony of South Carolina received substantial assistance from 
the Society in behalf of French clergymen and settlers there. While the 
Society did not establish a permanent French mission similar to that at 
New Rochelle, it provided occasional money grants and printed materials 
to clergymen who served the French either in the capacity of ordained 
priests of the Church of England or as preachers who migrated to 
America with a French community. As early as 1702, the Society was 
informed through a minister in the Carolina province of the needs 
of a destitute French preacher, while S. P. G. missionaries and other 
clergymen sent to the colony continued to report the needs of the French 
for books and additional funds to support clergymen.** 

The supply of Bibles and other printed material to French com- 
munities constituted an important phase of the Society’s effort in South 
Carolina. Ministers appointed by the bishop of London to serve the 
French met with S. P. G. committees before departure from England 
to determine what books would be needed. Under the custom of the 
Society, such ministers were allowed £10 for necessary purchases and 
books valued at £5. 

In 1710, a shipment of one hundred copies of a catechism trans- 
lated into French was forwarded to Charleston for distribution.** The 
Rev. John La Pierre, who was ordained in 1707 and in the following 
year was sent by the bishop of London to St. Dennis parish, a French 
settlement near Charleston, wrote the S. P. G. secretary upon receipt 
of this material that while the colony provided his living, the Society 
was the only agency capable of supplying him with sufficient printed 
matter to meet his needs.®** La Pierre was again awarded books from 
the Society in 1720.°¢ 

In 1764, when the Rev. Charles Martyn requested books for French 
settlers coming into his South Carolina parish, the Society made avail- 
able copies of the Bible and the Common Prayer in French.°*? 
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The last recorded notice of books and Bibles sent to this colony 
by the S. P. G. appears in the journal entry for September, 1772, when 
it was ordered that “15 French Bibles and 36 French Prayer Books & 
Psalms and 50 of Lewis’s Catechism in French” be shipped for the use 
of the Rev. Peter Levrier, who had been appointed by the provincial 
government as missionary to French settlers in the colony.** 

French clergymen of South Carolina found that the Society upon 
occasion provided more than books and Bibles. Such clergymen secured 
a regular income from their followers or from the government of the 
colony, and unless they were confronted by special expense were usually 
able to subsist upon it. Situations arose, however, which made it neces- 
sary to ask for supplementary funds, and in these cases appeals to the 
Society met with favorable response. 

After the Yamassee Indian war of 1715, the Rev. John La Pierre 
and the Rev. Phillippe de Richbourg, another French minister who had 
not previously corresponded with the Society, found themselves in such 
serious circumstances as a result of war destruction that they prepared 
to leave the colony. The S. P. G. received communications from its 
missionaries telling of hardships which had fallen upon the South Caro- 
lina clergy as a result of the war, and at once made available £30 for 
each clergyman who had suffered losses.*® The French ministers were 
included as beneficiaries by special orders of the Society, and upon re- 
ceiving their grants wrote the secretary that funds had been badly 
needed even before the war, since their incomes were inadequate to 
support them.*® In a second letter, La Pierre wrote that the co- 
operation he had received from S. P. G. missionaries in the colony had 
made it easier for him to continue his employment.® Difficulty had been 
encountered by all Anglican clergymen, he reported, in the form of new 
sects which flourished among the English and French. The French 
minister observed, however, that young people of St. Dennis parish were 
turning to the Church of England and adopting the English language. 

An account of South Carolina sent to the S. P. G. by the Rev. 
Thomas Hassell of Charleston in 1716 explained that the French parish 
of St. Dennis had originally been a part of another parish and, upon 
the petition of the French, had been separated, and provided with an 
episcopal minister supplied by the bishop of London and supported by 

58S. P. G. Journals and Letters (L. C. Photo.), Vol. 19, p. 317. 
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the colony.*? St. Dennis was to continue as a French parish until Eng- 
lish became the spoken language, at which time the area was to be re- 
incorporated. In 1719 a second account was received from Hassell, 
who wrote that La Pierre was living in poverty and had been forced to 
redouble his efforts since the death, in the previous year, of Richbourg, 
the other French minister in South Carolina.** Hassell recommended 
that La Pierre be appointed S. P. G. missionary to the French, with a 
regular £50 income. La Pierre directed a letter to the secretary of the 
Society in 1719, stating that his efforts were not confined to French resi- 
dents, but had been directed as well toward English, Indian and Negro 
persons living in the colony.™ 

The Society in 1720 granted La Pierre £15 and a shipment of 
Prayer Books, but did not grant him a missionary appointment. He 
continued to correspond with the Society until 1726, and served in 
several vacant parishes, but received neither a regular mission nor fur- 
ther cash grants from the S. P. G. His notitia parochialis for 1724 
stated that St. Dennis parish consisted of sixteen French families total- 
ing fifty or sixty persons.® His living was the equivalent of £60 and 
was raised from taxes. Among his activities was the operation of a 
school for French and English boys. He recommended that more mis- 
sionaries be sent to South Carolina to stem growing dissenter influence. 

The Rey. Albert Pouderous, who was stationed by the bishop of 
London in Santee parish in 1720, also was an object of the Society’s 
attention following his arrival in South Carolina. After Pouderous as- 
sumed his post in this French-speaking community, the members of 
Santee parish directed a petition in his behalf to the colonial govern- 
ment. The petitioners prayed that additional funds be provided for their 
minister and that a catechist be stationed at Santee. Colonial officials 
forwarded the petition to the S. P. G., agreeing that the French minister 
was worthy of the consideration of the Society, but doubting that he 
was qualified for a missionary post since he did not speak English.* 

Pouderous directed a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, de- 
scribing his need for assistance, and this letter was also forwarded to 


®2Rev. Thomas Hassell to David Humphreys, St. Thomas Parish, South 
Carolina, December 20, 1716, ibid., B4, pt. 1, pp. 330-335. 

®3Same to same, Charles Town, May 3, 1719, ibid., A13, pp. 277-280. 

®*John La Pierre to Secretary, Santee, South Carolina, April 5, 1719, ibid., 
Al3, pp. 264-266. 

®Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Photo.), South Carolina, No. 227. 

®Representation of the Inhabitants of St. James Santee to General Nicholson, 
South Carolina, 1721, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans), A15, pp. 84-89. General 
Nicholson to the Secretary, Charleston, November 6, 1721, ibid., A15, pp. 89-92. 
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the Society.*? The clergyman complained that his endeavors among the 

Huguenots were hindered by his economic problems which rose from 
inflation and which would oblige him to end his ministry unless added 
funds were found. The colony alleviated his condition before the S. P. G. 
took action, but in 1723 Pouderous wrote to a missionary of the Society 
stating that a flood had ruined his parish house, personal belongings 
and crops, so that he was again in serious distress, and found it neces- 
sary to travel sixty miles from his residence to purchase food. In addition, 
since there were no taverns in Santee, he was under the constant ex- 
pense of providing food and lodging for those passing through the parish. 
The letter and a statement signed by the vestrymen to the effect that 
they were unable to provide the needed funds for the minister were for- 
warded to the S. P. G. secretary.®* 

The Society in 1723 provided the French clergyman with £20 and 
a library of twenty-eight books to replace his loss, and directed the secre- 
tary to write a note of encouragement. Pouderous answered that he 
was in need of a regular income such as was received by the S. P. G. 
missionaries, and stated that he conformed to the Anglican Church and 
counted fifty-two communicants in his parish.** In addition, he was in- 
structing twenty-eight Huguenot children, and had converted two French 
Roman Catholics. In order to continue this work he needed, in addition 
to funds, more copies of the French translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Pouderous declared that the parish possessed a chapel and 
church and a suitable parsonage. Two hundred persons, all French, re- 
sided in Santee, and the minister provided instruction and religious 
services here, and journeyed as well into distant areas to perform mar- 
riages and baptisms where they had long been neglected. 

The Society did not award Pouderous a regular salary grant, even 
though he constantly sought the intervention of the bishop of London 
in his behalf. Pouderous remained among the Huguenots until his 
death in 1731. 

The foregoing instances of direct assistance to the Huguenots con- 
stituted only a part of the total benefit received by that language group 
from the S. P. G. Equally as important as the funds and printed 
materials, perhaps, were the religious services occasionally provided for 
isolated French communities by missionaries of the Society who were 
established in English-speaking areas. In South Carolina, Georgia, New 


Jersey, and New York, Huguenot congregations received visits from 
mane of Canterbury to the Secretary, Lambeth Palace, 1722, ibid., 
Pp. 
887bid., B4, pt. 1, pp. 489-491, 517. 


; — Pouderous to the Society, Santee, April 16, 1723, ibid., B4, pt. 1, pp. 
20-522. 
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S. P. G. missionaries and other Anglican clergymen, who supplied such 
essential rites as baptism, marriage, communion, and burial. Usually 
distance and climate precluded the establishment of regular services 
among such congregations. 

The Society’s endeavors among the Huguenots were based upon 
the belief that language was no barrier to assimilation. For this reason 
it was possible to send literature in French until the settlers adopted 
English of their own accord. The sole requirement that foreign language 
settlers must fulfill to become eligible for possible S. P. G. assistance was 
adherence to Protestant Christianity. 

The Society’s aid to the Huguenots apparently was dispensed in 
pursuit of two objectives: to bring as many French Protestants as pos- 
sible into the Anglican Communion, and to encourage religious insti- 
tutions where it was apparent that there was danger of abandonment of 
religion. Insistence upon conformity by clergymen who received the 
Society’s bounty, and widespread distribution of the Book of Common 
Prayer were methods employed to achieve the first objective. Distri- 
bution of funds to French ministers in dire need, and occasional religious 
services for isolated Huguenot communities achieved the second. 
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A Struggle for Religious Liberty 


An Analysis of the Work of the S. P. G. in 
Connecticut 


By Maud O’Neil* 


T the beginning of the eighteenth century, colonial Connecticut 

Wa presented a solid religious unit within which a state church 
Rees) functioned. Its government, though democratic in aspect, was 

in fact a theocracy wherein God was presumed to rule through his 
chosen people. Describing the New Haven government at its incep- 
tion, George Bancroft (1800-1891), puritan historian preeminent, states, 


“Annual elections were ordered, and God’s Word estab- 
lished as the only rule in public affairs. Thus New Haven made 
the Bible its statute book, and the elect its freemen.”? 


Thus, while the Calvinist was a fanatic for liberty, it was liberty for 
himself and not for others. The dissenter and reprobate were excluded 
from his order; for disunity in religion was considered a deadly menace 
to free government. To accomplish this exclusiveness, persecutory 
powers were always in effect against the dissenter. 

Although legislation was mild in every other phase, in religious 
legislation Connecticut was an extremist, and its religious laws were 
designated “Blue Laws’? by the neighboring colonies. Such laws as 
these brought punishment to the offender: 


*Dr. O'Neil, of the College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles, is the author 
of “Matthew Graves: Anglican Missionary to the Puritans,” in British Humani- 
tarianism: Essays Honoring Frank J, Klingberg (Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 124- 
144.—Editor’s note. 

1George Bancroft, History of the Colonization of the United States (Abridg- 
ment by the Author, New York, 1875), p. 157. 

2Samuel Peters (1735-1827), S. P. G. missionary at Hebron, Connecticut, 
apparently made the first attempt to publish these Blue Laws in popular form, 
and a condensation of them with certain humorous additions is to be found in his 
History of Connecticut (London, 1781). His concept of these laws has been 
challenged as untrue, but Walter F. Prince in a scholarly examination of Peters’ 
version has reported it to be substantially true, under the title, “An Examination 


< od Blue Laws,” in Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
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““Wheresoever the ministry of the Word is established ac- 
cording to the order of the Gospell throughout this Jurisdiction, 
every person shall duly resort and attend thereunto respectively 
upon the Lord's day, and upon such public fast dayes and dayes 
of Thanksgiving as are to be generally kept by the appointment 
of Authority. And if any person . . . shall without just and 
necessary cause withdraw himself from hearing the publique 
ministry of the Word, . . . he shall forfeit for his absence from 
such publique meeting five shillings.’* 


To those who were openly irreligious and contemptuous toward the 
Calvinist ministers upon second offense, 


“they shall either pay five pounds to the public Treasure, or 
stand two houres openly upon a block or stoole foure foott high, 
upon a Lecture day, with a paper fixed on his breast written 
with Capital Letters, AN OPEN AND OBSTINATE CONTEMNER OF 
GOD’s HOLY ORDINANCES, that others may feare and be ashamed 
of breaking out into like wickedness.’ 


Such was the tenor of the laws of this compact little Oliverian com- 
monwealth. 

But three great forces during the eighteenth century were brought 
to bear upon this colony, which resulted in the break-down of this re- 
ligious solidarity: that of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
with its native-born missionaries; that of the Great Awakening under 
Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield, which divided the established 
Church of Connecticut into two opposing societies, the Old Lights and 
the New Lights; and, finally, that of latitudinarianism and deism, which 
filtered into the colony by way of the larger centers of culture such as 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York, exponents of which were such per- 
sons as Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, to say nothing of 
the radicals such as Thomas Paine. The influence of these three move- 
ments brought religious tolerance to Connecticut, and the S. P. G. drove 
the entering wedge. 

The first attempt of the S. P. G. to penetrate Connecticut was in the 
summer of 1706, when the Rev. George Muirson, S. P. G. missionary 
at Rye, New York, and Colonel Caleb Heathcote set out fully armed 
to explore the coastal towns from Greenwich to Stratford. Threatened 
with prison and mistreated, this opposition started inquiry, and sub- 


8J. Hammond Trumbull, Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut (Hart- 


on = “Code of Laws, Established by the General Court, May, 1650,” Vol. 
, p. 524. 
47 dem. 
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sequently the Rev. George Pigot was established as missionary at Strat- 
ford. But the break in the solid puritan front did not come until the 
beginning of the third decade, and was brought about not by any 
clamorous human agency but by the silent witness of books. 

When the colony’s college had been given permanent residence at 
New Haven, space was provided for the library, which had hitherto 
been boxed up, and therefore inaccessible to both students and teachers. 
This collection of eight hundred books had been assembled in England 
at the request of the Connecticut Assembly by the colony’s agent, 
Anglican Jeremiah Dummer, and sent over to the college in 1716. It 
contained a generous sprinkling of religious books written from the 
Anglican point of view, such as Hoadley’s Reasonableness of Conformity, 
and Admonition to Mr. Calumy, Tillotson’s Rule of Faith, Burnett’s 
Pastoral Care, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Sherlock’s Tracts, and 
Barrow’s Works.’ When the books were opened and shelved in the 
college library, Dr. Timothy Cutler, the scholarly-minded president and 
his tutors proceeded to read themselves into the Anglican Church, and 
to the amazement of a stupefied college board, publicly announced this 
fact at the first commencement of the college held at New Haven, May, 
1722. The president and his tutors, Samuel Johnson and Daniel Browne, 
were promptly dismissed, and two senior students who stood with them 
rebuked. 

From these native colonists came the first S. P. G. missionaries 
actually to establish themselves in the colony, and to begin the fight 
for religious toleration and religious liberty—a long and bitter struggle 
which was carried on for a full century from the time the books were 
placed on the college shelves until 1818, when Connecticut chose to give 
up its status as an exclusive puritan commonwealth. The S. P. G. im- 
mediately became the sponsors and benefactors of this group of zealous 
young men. Receiving their ordinations in England, three out of the 
four who applied were returned to New England as missionaries : Cutler, 
going to Boston; Johnson, to Stratford; and James Wetmore, to the 
New York border. A wedge had been well driven into the puritan 
commonwealth. 

From that memorable graduation day in 1722 the collegiate school 
at New Haven became a seat of individualism and dissent from Con- 
gregationalism. The library was not removed from the shelves, nor 
the offending books sorted out. And with the values placed by the 
puritan upon the sacredness of the individual conscience, the student 
5Thomas Clap, Catalogue of Yale Library (New Haven, 1743). 


®The fourth young man ordained, Daniel Browne, and one of the two Yale 
tutors, died of the smallpox while in England. 
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was not to be turned lightly aside from his inner convictions. Each fol- 
lowing year from that day, some students were graduated as Anglicans. 
And each year the S. P. G. reached out its arms to receive these young 
men. 

Academic freedom, however, was not openly permitted at the New 
Haven college. The charter adopted in 1701 stated that the students 
were to be fitted “for Publick employment in Church and State,” and 
the trustees would tolerate no laxity in the carrying out of this pro- 
gram. 

One of the most conscientious and effective college presidents in both 
the academic and religious phases was Thomas Clap. Coming to the 
college in 1742, he set about to reorganize and reform the institution. 
Although students with other church affiliations were admitted, these 
students must conform to the religious as well as to the academic re- 
quirements of the college. Religious services must be regularly and uni- 
formly attended, or heavy fines were imposed. In 1745, Clap expelled 
two students, John and Ebenezer Cleaveland, senior and freshman stu- 
dents, for “withdrawing and separating from the public worship of God, 
and Attending upon the Preaching of a Lay-Exhorter,” considering 
them to “have acted contrary to the Rules of the Gospel, the Laws of 
this colony and of the College.’”” 

The real break in the religious intolerance of a state-supported 
school came with the permanent settlement of an S. P. G. missionary 
at New Haven in 1753, and the building of a new Episcopal church just 
across the green from the college. The Rev. Ebenezer Punderson, a 
native of Connecticut and a convert to Anglicanism, was the new minis- 
ter. Because of the college regulations, his two sons who were students 
at Yale were not permitted to attend services at their father’s church. 
Feeling this to be an injustice, they, with certain other Anglican students, 
presented a formal application to President Clap early in November, 
1753, asking to be excused from the college services, and to be allowed to 
attend the Anglican services instead. 

At President Clap’s refusal, Punderson, indignant at this intolerant 
attitude, demanded of the president that his sons be excused to attend 
his church, and the other S. P. G. missionaries in the colony supported 
him. Samuel Johnson, missionary at Stratford, wrote Clap urging fur- 
ther consideration. But Clap retorted that Punderson had ordered his 
sons to break the law of the college in religious attendance, “and has 
given such reasons for it as if true and valid, destroys the whole re- 
7Printed Judgment of the Rectors and Tutors (New London, 1745), p. 58; 


also in F. B. Dexter, Documentary History of Yale, 1701-1745 (Yale University 
Press, 1916), pp. 368, 369. 
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ligious design of the founders.”* In a reply to Clap, Johnson empha- 
sized the importance of liberty of conscience. Should not, he said, 
Churchmen have the same rights and privileges as the Independents? 
Especially since they are all members of the commonwealth, and, since 
Presbyterians themselves insist upon liberty of conscience, should it not 
be extended to them as well, subjects of the king, and members of the 
established Church of England °° 

In spite of Clap’s opposition, the Anglicans won the argument, 
having supported it with the three facts: that the college had accepted 
donations from members of the Church of Engand, calling particular 
attention to the generous gifts of Bishop Berkeley ; that under the govern- 
ment of the colony the parents of the Anglican students, having con- 
tributed their share each year to the support of the college, should 
not have their children excluded from “the benefit of public education 

. without submitting to the hard condition of not being allowed to 
do what in their conscience it is their indispensable duty to do”; and 
the further, probably unfounded, threat that if Clap persisted in this 
course “to deprive us of the benefit of a public education for our chil- 
dren,” the mother country might retaliate by repealing the colony’s laws 
and nullifying its corporation.*® 

As a result of this controversy encouraged by the S. P. G. mis- 
sionaries, the Connecticut Assembly overruled Clap at its spring session, 
May, 1754, and these intolerant regulations were relaxed. Thus free- 
dom to act according to one’s religious convictions was allowed at an 
American college a full century before such a right was granted in the 
English colleges of Oxford and Cambridge.” 

However, the indomitable Clap was not to be deterred in his course 
by this action of the Assembly; for the following year, he sought to 
establish a professor of divinity at the college to keep the students from 
attending the services of Joseph Noyes, Congregational minister at New 
Haven, who he feared was tinged with the dangerous doctrine of 
Arminianism. The followers of Noyes were incensed at this, for he 
had been a favored trustee of the college ever since its establishment at 
New Haven in 1717. Benjamin Gale, prominent member of the Con- 
necticut Assembly, replied to Clap in a tract, The Present State of 
the College (1755), which denied that the New Haven school had 

8Thomas Clap to Samuel Johnson, New Haven, February, 1754, in Samuel 
Johnson, President of King’s College, His Career and Writings, by Herbert and 
Carol Schneider (4 vols. New York, 1929), Vol. I, pp. 174-176. 
ae ®Johnson to Clap, Stratford, Connecticut, February 2 1754, in ibid., pp. 176- 
107dem. 


11Clifford K. Shipton, Biographical Sketches of Those Who Attended Harvard 
College (7 vols. Boston, 1873-1945), Vol. VII, pp. 42, 43. 
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any such rights because Oxford enjoyed similar ones. He asserted that 
it was popery to say that colleges were primarily religious institutions. 
His tract was so influential that before Clap could bring a counter attack, 
the Assembly voted in 1755 to withdraw its annual grant of one hun- 
dred pounds, which had been allotted every year to the college since its 
founding, on the grounds that colleges were not primarily religious in- 
stitutions. 

So violent had this controversy on religious toleration become that 
it penetrated the student body, and in the same year that the affair of 
the school came before the Assembly, a group of senior students took 
up a subscription for the reprinting of Locke’s Essay on Toleration. 
When the news of this action reached President Clap, he immediately 
called the offending seniors to account, forbade the printing of the essay, 
and demanded that the students make full confession or lose their de- 
grees. One student refused, and was not permitted to appear on gradu- 
ation day. Backed by public opinion in the community, he finally ob- 
tained his degree by threatening to appeal to the King-in-Council. 

While the intellectual battle for academic and religious freedom was 
being carried on in the southwest, the pioneer missionaries of eastern 
and interior Connecticut were waging a physical battle against the 
elements of weather, poor roads, great distances, poverty, and isolation, 
as well as against the intolerance of their Oliverian brethren. For the 
missionaries inland suffered more severely from the persecutory efforts 
of the puritans than did those nearer New York, where the influence 
of Anglicanism and the more cosmopolitan ideas of toleration had pene- 
trated the colony. In fact, the center of the Anglican movement was 
in the southwest, and the frontiers of the Church fanned out north 
and east from this center, sweeping in a radius from New London on 
the seacoast to Taunton on the New York border, through Middle- 
town, Hebron, Glastonbury, Hartford, Simsbury, and Litchfield, the 
heart of staunch puritan territory. 

This thrust of the S. P. G. into a compact religious colony was 
sharply contested. Moreover, the converts from the Independent 
churches in the inland communities were of a different temper from those 
Episcopalians nearer New York who had been reared in the Anglican 
Church. In 1760, almost forty years after the Yale episode, there were 
but eleven S. P. G. missionaries in Connecticut, and only four of these 
were located in the interior.’ 

The first S. P. G. missionary into the puritan outposts was Samuel 
Seabury, Senior. Stationed at New London, as rector of St. James’ 


12This count was obtained by those reporting to the Society in 1760, through 
the missionaries’ letters and Society’s minutes. 
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Church (1732-1743), he traveled north along the Connecticut River 
to the towns of Middletown, Hebron, Hartford, and Simsbury as itinerant 
missionary, raising up small but faithful congregations in these towns, 
and forming a frontier against the solidarity of an almost unyielding 
puritan front. Original in his methods, and using certain of the Pres- 
byterian modes, he was able to accomplish much. But his visits as an 
itinerant were infrequent, and he did not upset the authority of the 
Puritan Church too severely. 

The first resident missionary to be actually settled on this frontier 
was William Gibbs, graduate of Harvard College and a native of New 
England. At the height of the Whitefield enthusiasm in 1744, he had 
come to Simsbury where Seabury had raised up a small congregation. 
He shortly refused to pay taxes levied by the government for the sup- 
port of the Congregational minister. Insisting upon his rights as a 
freeman, and obstinate in his refusal to pay the levy, he was roughly 
arrested, lashed on a horse, and taken to the Hartford jail some twenty 
miles away. Becoming ill from his mistreatment after his release from 
jail, he never fully recovered, and was too incapacitated to carry on the 
duties of his parish." 

Ichabod Camp, at Middletown and Wallingford, and Solomon Pal- 
mer, at Litchfield, were S. P. G. missionaries in this territory during the 
decade from 1750 to 1760. But Camp, after several difficult years, 
asked for a transfer to South Carolina, and Palmer’s health was broken 
by his long, trying trips through the rugged countryside in ali kinds 
of rough weather. 

The puritan outposts were practically vacant when Samuel Peters 
came to Hebron in 1760. A native of Hebron and a Yale convert from 
the Congregational Church, Peters was then a young man of twenty-five 
years, standing six-feet two, and heavily pock-marked from the small- 
pox which he had survived while awaiting holy orders in London. 
He was in good health and filled with unbounded zeal and enthusiasm. 
The first letter the S. P. G. received from this strenuous young mission- 
ary was in the spring of 1761, over a year after his arrival at his mis- 
sion. He had become, he said, “by the importunity of the vacant parishes 
an itinerant,” and he hoped it would not be to the damage of the church 
at Hebron. “My journeys,” he wrote, “have been to Taunton, 100 
miles, to Sharon, 90 miles, Norwich, Middletown, Simsbury, Bolton, 
Glassenbury, Wallingford, and divers others.”!* And because of the 

18Charles Mampoteng, “The New England Anglican Clergy in the American 
Revolution,” in HtstortcaL Macazine, Vol. IX (1940), p. 293. 

14Samuel Peters to S. P. G., Hebron, Connecticut, April 13, 1761, S. P. G. 


iin” London Letters, 1759-1782, Series B, Vol. 23, pt. 2, pp. 827-830 (L. C. 
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poverty of his people, the expenses for the long trips usually came from 
his own private funds. 

Had it not been for the S. P. G. in Connecticut, there would have 
been no Anglican ministry; for the people were too poor and too scat- 
tered to maintain ministers of their own. Especially was this true be- 
cause of the religious tithes and taxes imposed, wherein a double burden 
was imposed upon any dissenting church. 


“We have been much oppressed by the Dissenters [i. e., 
the Congregationalists] among whom we live, who under the 
protection of the laws of the colony, have obliged us to pay 
taxes to their minister and to build them meeting houses, even 
when we had obliged ourselves to contribute according to our 
abilities to reward ministers of the Church of England for com- 
ing to preach among us,” 


wrote the church wardens at Stamford to the Venerable Society.*® After 
half a century of S. P. G. occupation of the colony, there was not an 
Anglican minister in Connecticut who was not an S. P. G. missionary 
and who was not partially supported by the Society. 

The hardships of the S. P. G. missionary were greatly augmented 
by the religio-political aspects of the Anglican Church, of which the 


S. P. G. was a functioning part. Although religious toleration had come 
in England to a considerable extent after the Act of Toleration under 
King William in 1689, the fact remained, nevertheless, that the Church 
of England was the State Church supported by the King and Parliament. 
The political aspects of the S. P. G. were overemphasized by the Con- 
necticut colonists, who had not accepted the re-establishment of the 
English Church, in 1660, but remained independent under the Con- 
gregational Church as established during the Commonwealth. After 
the defeat of the Cromwellian government, when Charles II came to the 
throne, Connecticut hastened to have its charter reaffirmed by the king 
in order to protect its political and religious independence. Under the 
adroit diplomacy of Charles Winthrop, Jr., this was accomplished, and 
this isolated puritan commonwealth continued uninterruptedly having 
its own established Church (the Congregational) and its own political 
body, the General Assembly, which considered itself in many respects 
equal to the British Parliament. 

Intolerant toward dissent as affecting its political as well as its 
religious solidarity, the puritan colony was particularly antagonistic to- 
ward the Anglican missionary who represented the State Church from 

Church Wardens to S. P. G., Stamford, Connecticut, March 25, 1747, in 
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which it had declared its freedom the century before; for it was de- 
termined not to accept such a yoke again. Thus, while the colony was 
nominally a part of the English nation, it was no part of the English 
Church. 

This seemed a strange state of affairs when it came to applying any 
logic to the situation. John Checkley (1680-1754), a Boston book- 
seller, friend of Timothy Cutler, and later S. P. G. missionary to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, brought the question to debate by the publication 
of certain pamphlets, and was arrested for “scandalous libel” in June, 
1724. Convicted and fined on this charge, he appealed to the court 
of assize in Boston. Here, before a jury of twelve, he attempted to 
prove “that the Church of England, as established in England, and no 
other, is established in all his Majesty’s Plantations,” and “that to 
establish any other, would be a Breach of Union between the two King- 
doms.”** But the jury of the assize did not consider Checkley’s argu- 
ment valid, nor the premise upon which it was based, that the Church 
of England was established by the act of Anne in New England. 

This situation seemed strange also to James Wetmore, the S. P. G. 
missionary at Rye, New York, who wrote the Venerable Society in 
1752. The dissenters, he said, 


“use their power in compelling the professors of the Church of 
England among them, as if they themselves were an established 
church ; and, indeed, so their controversial writers assume very 
positively, and treat the constitution of our national church, 
and the professors of it in this country especially as tries the 
patience of the most mortified Christian. . . . It has been 
urged on our side that the colonies are a part of and belong to 
the English nation, which is of the Church of England, and are, 
therefore, in duty bound to submit to the government thereof, 
in things religious as well as civic, and not to separate from its 
communion ; that the establishment of the Church of England, 
extending to all its parts, reaches hither, which is especially 
evident in the act of union, and his majesty’s patent granted 
to the late Bishop of London, to exercise spiritual jurisdiction 
in the plantations.” 


But, as Wetmore said further, he was unsuccessful in maintaining 
this position among the colonials ; for 


“against this has been urged the authority of a passage in a 
letter of the Lord Justices, in the year 1725, to Lieutenant 
Governor Dummer, that there is no regular establishment of any 


16Fdmund F. Slafter, John Checkley, of the Evolution of Religious Toleration 
in Massachusetts Bay (2 vols. Boston, 1897), Vol. II, pp. 27, 28 
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national or provincial Church in these plantations, and of a pas- 
sage in a letter from the late Bishop of London to Dr. Coleman, 
a Presbyterian.”** 


The result of this church-state alliance brought hardship to the 
S. P. G. missionary in many ways, but one of the greatest was the 
fai'ure of the Church of England to provide a bishop for the colonies. 
Although the Anglican Church, as such, was willing, the English govern- 
ment, fearing to stir up political trouble in New England especially, 
would not permit a bishop to be sent to America. The results of this 
denial fell with particular heaviness upon Connecticut; for this colony 
opposed “foreign” missionaries on the ground that they were foreign, 
and would accept only those of her own native-born sons. James Lyon, 
S. P. G. missionary, writing from Derby, Connecticut, on May 8, 1744, 
said, 


“As soon as they had advice of my appointment, and from 
what country I came, and indeed, before I arrived among them, 
they abused me, calling me an ‘Irish Teague and Foreigner’ 
with many other reflections of an uncivilized and unchristian 
kind.” He further reported that his “New England brethren 
of the Clergy here are so fond of their own countrymen . 
they would be at little pains to do my character justice, and 
in a little time, they hope to get rid of missionaries that are 
not country born, or, at least, that no more of European edu- 
cation be 


Therefore, these young men of Connecticut, to secure their ordi- 
nation, were required to make the long and perilous journey by sea to 
England, wherein they were not only imperiled by the dangers of the 
ocean voyage, but by the dread disease of smallpox, to which they were 
peculiarly susceptible. Samuel Johnson wrote Thomas Sherlock, bishop 
of London, when sending his own son for orders, in 1751: 


“It is somewhat shocking to me that he must go a 1,000 
leagues for Orders, when of twenty-five within my knowledge, 
who have gone that voyage on that errand, 5 have died of the 
smallpox or been lost at sea; so that if he goes, it seems there 
are but 5 to 1 whether he returns.”!® 


17James Wetmore to S. P. G., Rye, New York, August 11, 1752, in Hawks 
and Perry, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 292-295. 

18James Lyon to S. P. G., Derby, Connecticut, May 8, 1744, in Hawks and 
Perry, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 208-210. 

19Samuel Johnson to Bishop of London, Stratford, Connecticut, September 
25, 1751, Fulham Palace MSS., No. 8 (L. C. Trans.). 
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The next year Johnson wrote again, having lost his son with the 
smallpox in England: 


“Would to God those who oppose sending bishops would con- 
sider the guilt they contract thereby ; of 29 who have gone for 
orders, 6 have lost their lives, which is more than one to five, a 


vast great discouragement this to the church on this side of the 
water.”?° 


But in spite of these great hardships, young men, converts to the 
Anglican faith, yearly risked their lives. With a firm belief in their 
destiny to preach the gospel according to their new-found faith, they 
were willing to make the ultimate sacrifice. 

The S. P. G. missionary at the close of the French and Indian 
Wars was confronted with new problems. These wars, and especially 
the uprising of Pontiac, had pointed up the need for closer alliances 
between the English colonists and the Indians. Had the English con- 
verted the Indians to English Protestantism as the French had con- 
verted them to Catholicism, these disasters might have been averted. 
Why had not this been done? The alarmed colonists looked around 
for someone to blame, and the obvious target for such in Connecticut 
was the S. P. G. Why had its missionaries wasted their time proselyting 
among the puritan churches? Accused of not carrying out the aims of 
its charter in Jonathan Mayhew’s famous pamphlet, Observations on 
the Charter and Conduct of the S. P. G. (1763), the S. P. G. was de- 
nominated a political organization rather than a Christianizing influence. 

But regardless of these accusations, the S. P. G. missionary within 
the borders of Connecticut proved the Venerable Society to be a thorough- 
going humanitarian agency. Whatever asset the English government 
might have considered the Society to be politically in its hold upon the 
continent, this political aspect was in no wise evident in the lives of 
the individual missionaries.** An analysis of their activities in Connecti- 
cut has proved these missionaries untiring in their humanitarian efforts, 
and particularly unconscious of any political alliance. Note the work 
of Matthew Graves on the eastern frontier for the five Indian tribes, 
and his spiritual zeal for his puritan neighbors as well as for his own 
parishioners, visiting the sick, holding communion with isolated mem- 


bers, neglecting his own wants until his larder was bare of the necessi- 
ties of life.?* 


20Samuel Johnson to S. P. G., Stratford, Connecticut, October 30, 1752, in 
Schneider, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 159, 160. 


21F, J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York (Phila- 
delphia, Church Historical Society, 1940) p. 93. 

_ Maud O'Neil, “Matthew Graves,” in British Humanitarianism (Church 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 124-144. 
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But as the need for political independence was heightened by the 
Stamp Acts of 1765 and 1766, the Venerable Society continued to be 
the focal point for the hostility of the enraged colonists, who wished 
to believe that the S. P. G. missionary must be the political representative 
of the English government because he was allied with the English State 
Church. Joseph Lamson, missionary at Fairfield, writing to the Society 
in April, 1766, says, 


“Tn a time of anarchy and disloyalty in this country, the 
professors of the Church of England have in general, through- 
out the province of New England, distinguished themselves by 
a peaceable submission and quiet deportment. The mission- 
aries have exerted themselves upon occasion in exhorting their 
congregations and others to peace, and a due submission to 
authority ; by which means we have been exposed to the calumny 
and insult of the enemies of the church and state. Some of us 
have been threatened with having our houses pulled down over 
our heads, though as yet they have kept themselves in this 
part of the country from open violence.”** 


The attitude of the S. P. G. missionary in Connecticut, in the 
face of intolerance and persecution, is one worthy to be noted. There 
is little complaint coming from him who had much to bear in com- 
parison with other missionaries in the colonies where toleration was 


extended or the Church of England established. He accepted his lot 
as a good soldier, thinking little of himself and more of his neglected 
church members, and his limitations in serving them. The miles covered 
by the faithful missionary over almost impassable roads, swollen streams, 
and rugged countryside, stretch into unbelievable distances. The 
strength of the missionary must have been severely taxed, as he usually 
traveled by horseback, ill protected from stormy weather, for the roads 
were not negotiable by coach. But the records reveal the missionary 
as an industrious, hardworking, sympathetic minister, always thoughtful 
toward the poor in his parish, seldom complaining, and never too 
concerned with his own interests to perform the duties of his office, no 
matter how arduous they may have been. 

The most critical period for the S. P. G. missionary, according 
to Dr. Stowe, was the Revolutionary War period; for “the Anglican 
clergy alone,” says Dr. Stowe, “of all the ministers in America were 
required to take a special oath of allegiance to the king not once but 
twice.”** Thus, at the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, the Con- 

23Joseph Lamson to S. P. G., Fairfield, Connecticut, April 2, 1766, in Hawks 
and Perry, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 86. 


24Walter H. Stowe, “A Study in Conscience,” in H1storIcAL MAGAZINE, Vol. 
XIX (1950), p. 303. 
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necticut colonists demanded that the S. P. G. missionary strike out the 
prayers for the king in the Book of Common Prayer, and substitute 
prayers for the Continental Congress instead ; and the Declaration of In- 
dependence on July 4, 1776, made this demand more compelling. But 
conscientious in their oath of loyalty to the king, which was part of 
their religious vows, and in using the mandatory public prayers for the 
royal family, the Connecticut missionaries would not yield to this de- 
mand. Considered as traitors to their country, many of these mission- 
aries were thrown out of their pulpits, and their very lives threatened. 

Samuel Peters (1735-1827), who performed his office faithfully 
during those troubled days of the early Revolution, was threatened first 
with tar and feathers by an angry Hebron mob and then with hanging 
on the village green. Warned by friends as to what his infuriated 
townsmen might do, he escaped by horseback to Boston, where he was 
given shelter by General Gage until he could be placed on board ship 
for England. 

Samuel Andrews (1736-1818), S. P. G. missionary at Wallingford, 
was made prisoner in his own parish, and his church closed after he had 
insisted on following the Church liturgy. 

Matthew Graves (d. 1779) was forcibly removed from his pulpit 
by the New London patriots, and his church doors locked. Refusing 
the offer of the church wardens to open the church if he would modify 
the liturgy and cease praying for the British king, he lived in poverty 
until 1778, when he and his sister were conducted to New York under a 
flag of truce. 

James Scovil (1733-1808), missionary at Waterbury, was sub- 
jected to midnight visits from the Sons of Liberty, until he was forced 
for safety’s sake to spend most of his time away from home. 

John Beach (1700-1782), venerable missionary at Newtown, was 
killed near the close of the Revolution while preaching his Sunday 
sermon, being fired at through the open window by a hot-headed 
patriot. 

Ebenezer Dibblee (1715-1799), at Stamford, suffered many hard- 
ships in the discharge of his duties, and described his own preservation 
as due to the special interposition of Providence, “choosing rather to 
cast a veil over his sufferings,” than to describe them. Carrying on his 
ministry privately, often at the risk of his life, he was beset with “terrors 
by night and day for fear of violence of Lawless mobs.”** 

25Ebenezer Dibblee to Samuel Peters, Stamford, Connecticut, May 3, 1785, 


in eg Papers,” printed in HistortcaL MaGazine, Vol. I (June, 1932), 
pp. OV, Ol. 
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Roger Viets (1737-1811) at Simsbury, the old family home of the 
Viets for three generations, was sentenced to a year in the Hartford 
jail because of his supposed aid to the king’s prisoners when, in fact, 
he was but ministering the Church’s sacraments. Speaking of his suf- 
fering, he wrote, 


“TI suppose I was not a whit behind the very chiefest Mis- 
sionary. For a whole year I did not rest one night without 
fear of plundering or assassination. 


9926 


But the stubborn loyalty of these S. P. G. missionaries, buffeted 
by all the hardships that a civil war brings, with families divided against 
each other, friends and neighbors turned enemies, was not to go with- 
out its reward. For out of this turmoil and confusion religious free- 
dom was to come. The linking of church and state, religious and 
political affairs, caused a depth of thinking among the colonists ; for the 
evil effect of it lay on their very hearthstones. Divisions were created 
not because of political views, but because of that which was much 
dearer to the puritan, his conscience. Thus, from the welter of human 
suffering, the essential values of religious toleration and freedom of 
thought became clear. 

Cut off from contact with the Venerable Society because of the 
contingencies of war, the missionaries were compelled to rely on their 
own decisions. Consequently, in July, shortly after the Declaration of 
Independence, eight of the twenty missionaries in Connecticut met in a 
voluntary convention, and decided to give up the public use of the Prayer 
Book, adopting a simple service patterned somewhat after the puritan 
meeting. But this was not generally accepted by the Connecticut clergy- 
men, most of whom believed that it was better to close their churches 
than to disregard the designated mode of public worship. 

The first radical change came with John Tyler (1742-1823), S. P. G. 
missionary at Norwich, who declared that the linking of church and 
state was detrimental to the cause of religion. Witnessing the scat- 
tering of his congregation and the spiritual disaster that had come to 
his church during the sordid war years, he sounded the first call to 
divorce the church from its civil obligations. Late in November, 1778, he 
opened his church doors, and officiating in his pulpit, he used the 
full Prayer Book service, omitting only the prayers for the king and 
parliament. He stated his reasons thus: 

26Roger Viets to S. P. G., Simsbury, Connecticut, August 4, 1785, S. P. G. 


MSS. American Colonies, 1707-1784, Letters from Clergymen, Pkg. IV, p. 92. 
(L. C. trans.) 
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_ . “That the cause of religion should not be annihilated on a 
civil account ; that public worship was of too much consequence 
to be totally omitted on account of a few words in a liturgy.”?7 


He further stated that ultimate Christian truth, born out of the 


bitterness of the war years, upon which the separation of church and 
state rests: 


“Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, and so may exist 
without the civil powers: an obligation that becomes wrong, or 
impossible to adhere to, is, of course, null and void.”** 


Thus was first stated by a Connecticut clergyman the principle of 
non-interference by the state in religious affairs, a fundamental Christian 
principle, of which the American Episcopal Church has ever been the 
strong and valiant champion. 

This independent stand of Tyler’s was not accepted at first by 
the other S. P. G. missionaries, and he was taken to task, and advised 
as to his conduct. But by the close of the war, many of the Epis- 
copal clergyman in Connecticut were following his example. Ebenezer 
Dibblee cleared his position with the Venerable Society in a letter dated 
May 3, 1785, and with it the position of those other Anglican ministers 
who were resolved to stay with their congregations. He felt, he said, 
that it would not violate his vows to the Church should he make the 
necessary adjustment to the new government. He confessed that he 
prayed for ‘the American States in general, and the High Court which 
presides over the whole, so for the supreme Legisalture of this State 
in particular, that God would be pleased to direct and prosper all their 
consultations . . . In the Prayer for the Church Militant, we pray for 
all Christian Kings, princes, and governors, only omitting, Specially 
thy Servant George our King . . . All the missionaries are making 
small omissions and alterations,” he wrote, and gave the captive Jews 
as an illustration, “that they might have peace. Much more do we 
think it our Christian Duty,” he continued, “for such, as are in Provi- 
dence to rule over us.””” 

That the Anglican Church did not readily take root in colonial 
Connecticut is evidenced by the fact that all its ministers were S. P. G. 

27John Tyler to S. P. G., Norwich, Connecticut, November 27, 1778, in E. E. 
Beardsley, History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut (2 vols. Boston, 1883, 
4th Ed.), pp. 320, 321. Quoted in W. H. Stowe, “A Study in Conscience,” 
— MacazineE, Vol. XIX (1950), p. 312. 

2°Ebenezer Dibblee to S. P. G., Stamford, Connecticut, May 3, 1785, S. P. G. 


MSS. American Colonies and Canada, 1721-1834, Letters from Clergymen in 
United States (L. C. Trans.), p. 87. 
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missionaries, supported not by the colonists but by the home Society. 
Although this is true, something far more significant was happening. To 
press the simile further, the seed of the American Episcopal Church, 
not the Church of England, had been planted, was germinating, and 
sending forth sturdy shoots. In the consecration of Samuel Seabury 
(1729-1796) for Connecticut in November, 1784, by bishops of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, the Connecticut Churchmen finally realized 
their ambition of more than half a century. It had been at first only 
vaguely and theoretically conceived, but eventually became an importu- 
nate sense of need; that if their Church was to survive in New England 
there must be an independent Episcopal Church. Thus the Anglicanism 
which remained in America after the Revolutionary epoch was an Epis- 
copalianism adapted to the needs of the new democracy, with its great 
emphasis on religious liberty and the separation forever of church and 
state. 

The S. P. G. missionary in Connecticut did not seek to establish, 
nor in any way wish to establish, the Church of England as such in 
Connecticut. He only asked for religious freedom and the recognition 
of his individual rights as a citizen of the commonwealth; the right to 
conduct his religious life unhampered by civic regulation, and to pursue 
his gospel ministry as directed by his individual conscience. If there were 
any political motives back of the S. P. G. operation in Connecticut, 
they were never evident in its missionaries. The strength of Anglicanism 
in the colonies, as Dr. Klingberg has said, “was in the quality of its 
leadership, and in the link of bridging the old society with the new.’’*° 

But the S. P. G. was not to receive the full fruition of its endeavor 
in Connecticut until that state accepted religious toleration as a con- 
stitutional policy. On May 14, 1818, approximately one hundred years 
after the books purchased by Jeremiah Dummer were placed on the open 
shelves in the Yale College library, an Episcopal minister, the Rev. 
Harry Croswell (1778-1858), rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, 
delivered the official election day sermon, a non-Congregationalist being 
chosen for the first time in Connecticut history. Most appropriately he 
selected as his text, “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s.’’* 

The road had been a long and trying one, bitterly contested at 
every turn, but now religious freedom was about to be achieved in Con- 
necticut. On the following August, the constitutional convention as- 


53°F. J. Klingberg, 4 Free Church in a Free State (National Foundation Press, 
Indianapolis, 1947), p. 16. 

81Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the United States (3 vols. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1950), Vol. I, p. 416. For biographical sketch of 
Croswell, see Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. IV, 571-572. 
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sembled in the statehouse at Hartford to form a constitution for Con- 
necticut. The preamble of the Bill of Rights adopted without debate 
contained these words: 


“That the exercise and enjoyment of religious profession 
and worship, without discrimination, shall forever be free to 
all persons in this state.’”’*? 


But let the oldest Connecticut S. P. G. missionary to survive, 
Samuel Peters (1735-1827), make his comment. “Nothing can be said 
on the equity of toleration, but what has been said by Locke and Bayle,” 
he wrote. “But I will venture to say, whenever sects in America shall 
cease, learning and piety will leave that country.”** 

Thus ended an important phase of religious life in Connecticut, 
in which the Venerable Society with its God-fearing, independent, and 
indomitable missionaries played their part valiantly and well. 

82Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the United States (3 vols. Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1950), Vol. I, p. 416. For biographical sketch of Croswell, 


see Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. IV, 571-572. 
88Samuel Peters, The History of Hugh Peters (New York, 1807), pp. 14, 15. 


The S. P. G. and Barbadian Politics, 
1710-1720 


By J. Harry Bennett, Jr.* 


J ARBADIAN politics were already sorely troubled by Church 
ag issues in 1710, when the S. P. G. entered into the affairs of 
Reet, the West Indian island. The Society, nevertheless, boldly 
initiated plans for Church reforms. These were in themselves likely to 
prove controversial in Barbados. Unfortunately for the S. P. G., its pro- 
gram was also embraced by a political party, who brought warm support 
and old enemies. The Society’s allies championed its project for an 
American episcopate in a way that invited the hostility of most slave- 
owners, the colonial government, and the anticlericals. Events in Eng- 
land in 1714 dimmed the hope for American bishops, but the Society’s 
Barbadian associates turned to a related scheme for making the juris- 
diction of the bishop of London over the colonial Church a thing of 
new and real effect in Barbados. In the ensuing clash of party forces, 
the bishop of London and the S. P. G. were, perhaps, little more than 
pawns. The results of the struggle, however, were of importance to 
both. The bishop’s claim to authority in America was seriously weak- 
ened, and the Society’s work for an American episcopate was made more 
difficult by indications that even Anglicans in the colonies would resist 
episcopal government as known to the Church in England. 

Upon the death of Christopher Codrington in 1710, the S. P. G. 
fell heir to his two sugar plantations in Barbados. The will of the 
former governor of the Leeward Islands provided that his estates and 
slaves should be worked to support “ . . . A Convenient number of 
Professors and Scholars. . . . .”? Aware that Codrington had hoped 
to promote “the Conversion of Negroes & Indians . . . ” by his bene- 

*Dr. Bennett, of the University of Texas, is the author of “The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel’s Plantations and the Emancipation Crisis,” in British 
Humanitarianism: Essays Honoring Frank J. Klingberg (Philadelphia, 1950), 
pp. 15-29.—Editor’s note. 


‘Frank J. Klingberg, ed., Codrington Chronicle, An Experiment in Anglican 
Altruism on a Barbados Plantation, 1710-1834 (Berkeley, 1949), pp. 15-16. 
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faction,? the Society prepared to make the plantations a center for the 
Christianization of the American slaves. A catechist would be sent to 
the three hundred Negroes, and planters would be taught “by Example” 
their duty to further the religious instruction and baptism of their 
slaves. The S. P. G. planned, also, to build a college for “breeding up 
poor Boys in order to their being Missionairs. . . . .”* Finally, as will 
be seen, the Society hoped that the Codrington plantations might serve 
to forward an American episcopate. 

Negro conversion, a seminary, and episcopacy—the S. P. G. could 
scarcely have found three objectives more likely to stir the prejudices 
of the Barbadians. During most of the eighteenth century, the British 
West Indies presented an almost unbroken front of white resistance to 
religious work among the slaves.’ There were some 50,000 Negroes in 
Barbados in the early 1700's, but only a few hundreds had been bap- 
tized.*_ There was a very real wish in Barbados for a school or college 
dedicated to local and secular ends,* but not for “a Seminary of Mis- 
sionaries to be dispersed throughout the Plantations. . . . .”* Many 
Barbadians were sure that Christopher Codrington had left his property 
in trust to the Society for the sole benefit of the colony. Was it right 
for the Society to divert this donation to the general interests of the 


2William Gordon to S. P. G. Secretary, Barbados, July 25, 1710, S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A6, pp. 69-74. The Society’s Barbadian records are chiefly in 
three collections: S. P. G. MSS. (documents in the Society’s archives in London) ; 
Fulham MSS. (documents in the archives of the bishop of London’s Fulham 
Palace) ; and Lambeth MSS. (documents in the archives of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s Lambeth Palace). The Fulham and Lambeth MSS. and a part of the 
S. P. G. MSS. were made available to the author on microfilm copies of Library 
of Congress photostats (L. C. Photo.) and transcripts (L. C. Trans.) of the 
originals. Other S. P. G. MSS. were furnished the author by the archivist of the 
Society; these materials are microfilm copies of originals (S. P. G. Photo.). 
Among the subdivisions of the S. P. G. MSS. are the X. Documents (X. Docs.) and 
the Miscellaneous Unbound Documents (Misc. Un. Docs.). 

8F, J. Klingberg, Codrington Chronicle, pp. 85-103. 

4Archbishop of Canterbury to S. P. G. Secretary, London, March 22, 1711, 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, p. 91. In expressing dates before 1752, this 
article retains the Old Style for days and months, but makes January 1 the New 
Year’s day. 

5A Caldecott, The Church in the West Indies (London, 1898), pp. 63-70. 

6Frank W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763 
(New Haven, 1917), p. 372. 

™Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, Nos. 177-189. 

8For sample expressions or observations of this view see the following: Arthur 
Holt to bishop of London, Barbados, March 7, 1729, quoted in F. J. Klingberg, 
ed., Codrington Chronicle, p. 109; William Duke to S. P. G. secretary, Barbados, 
December 30, 1740, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B8, pp. 82-85; minutes of 
S. P. G. meeting, London, August 16, 1717, S. P. G. MSS. (S. P. G. Photo.), 
X Docs.; Robert Byng to the S. P. G., Barbados, September 16, 1740, S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B8, pp. 80-81. 

*Extracts from the Barbados Journal, 1710, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Photo.), 
Misc. Un. Docs., package XIII, pp. 215-222. 
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colonial Church ?*° Barbados was Anglican almost to the degree that it 
was white,"* and it had long since acquired a functioning ecclesiastical 
establishment. Governors and vestries kept the Church under their 
control, however, and it was by no means certain that the laity would 
willingly share power with a resident bishop.'* 

Recent events in Barbados, moreover, made an inauspicious setting 
for the advent of a Church body. Early in the reign of Queen Anne, 
a Church party had emerged as a force in Barbadian politics. It in- 
cluded such men as Colonel William Cleland, William Sharpe, Judge 
Dudley Woodbridge, William Walker, and the Reverend William Gor- 
don. Under Gordon’s lead, most of the clergy were associated with the 
group.'* Their greatest success had been the passing of the Barbadian 
“Act for the better encouragement of the Clergy” on March 21, 1705. 
Gordon had been the chief author of the measure, and Cleland had 
secured the bishop of London’s support for the bill. It guaranteed each 
parish minister a minimum annual stipend, and did much “to Manumit 
the poor clergy from their servile Dependence on the Vestry’s Bounty 
for their Creditable Support.” Almost twenty years later it was said 
that the maintenance of the clergy, as provided for in 1705, was “the 
best in America.” Unfortunately, the Act was also the source of a 
vigorous anticlerical movement, which found followers among those 
who resented the pretensions and notoriously bad conduct of many clergy- 
men, and grew by alliances with those opposed to the various political 
and economic adventures of men in the Church party. For the time 
being, however, it received expression mainly in private conversations.'* 

Distrust of the Society’s plans for the Codrington estates and anti- 
clerical opinion were easily united. In February, 1711, William Fleet- 

10See note 8. 

11William Johnson to S. P. G. secretary, Barbados, January 14, 1737, S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A26, pp. 385-389. 

12Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, passim. 

18The name Church party does not appear in contemporary documents, and 
historians of this period of Barbadian history have not, as a rule, interpreted events 
in party terms. The author’s decision to do so is based on numerous sources, but 
full documentation cannot be given here. The Church party had its origins, per- 
haps, in the Land Bank crisis of 1704-1706. Sharpe and Cleland for a time 
went separate ways. See the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America 
and the West Indies (London, 1860ff.), the Journal of the Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations (London, 1920ff.), the S. P. G., Fulham, and Lambeth 
MSS., P. W. Pitman, Development of the British West Indies, John Oldmixon, 
The British Empire in America (2 vols., London, 1741), John Poyer, The History 
of Barbados, from the First Discovery of the Island in the Year 1605... . 
(London, 1808), and John Holder, “The Rise, Progress and Determination of 
the Bank of Barbados,” March 28, 1707, Colonial Office, 10 /28f. 41 (ii). 

14William Gordon to Robert Lowther, Barbados, July 14, 1715, Fulham 
MSS., Barbados, No. 103; William Gordon to bishop of London, Barbados, 


November 3, 1725, ibid., No. 29; Richard Hall, ed., Acts, Passed in the Island of 
Barbados, From 1643 to 1762, inclusive. . . . (London, 1764), pp. 161-162. 
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wood, bishop of St. Asaph, gave the annual sermon before the Society 
in London. He announced the policy that the S. P. G. would follow 
when it became master of the Codrington slaves, and roundly castigated 
American slaveholders for refusing to permit their Negroes to be bap- 
tized. He expressed doubt that any British master could be found to 
be an exception to a deplorable rule.1* The sermon was widely abused 
in Barbados,’® but the clergy hastened to urge that the Society take 
quick possession of the Codrington plantations. “We are not sunk into 
such a lethargick stupidity,” they wrote, “as to be unconcerned for ye 
conversion of our slaves,’’? 

When the Society did occupy its Barbadian estates, the circum- 
stances identified its interests with the Church party and invited official 
hostility. In its efforts to take control of its inheritance, the S. P. G. 
had encountered difficult legal problems. At first the Society put its 
hopes for a solution in the good offices of Governor Robert Lowther. 
Lowther evinced great interest in the matter, but the actions he took 
seemed only to involve the Society more deeply in legal complications.** 
The S. P. G. received letters from the governor’s enemies, who charged 
or hinted that he intended to ruin the Society’s inheritance. Several 
members of the Church party were among the critics, including the 
Reverend William Gordon, for whom Lowther had a marked personal 
aversion.’® These representations had their effect on some S. P. G. 
leaders. Henry Compton, bishop of London, was especially quick to see 
“mischief” in the governor’s proceedings.?® Compton’s nominee, Judge 
Dudley Woodbridge,”* held a power of attorney to act for the Society 
in Barbados, and in February, 1712, Woodbridge took it upon himself 
to cut the legal tangle in a manner highly distasteful to Lowther. Wood- 
bridge, like Sharpe, Gordon, Walker, and others of the Church party, 
was a bitter political foe of the governor. With the Society now in 


15See Fleetwood’s sermon in Frank J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in 
Colonial New York (Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 210-212 

16Dudley Woodbridge to S. P. G. secretary, Barbados, August 25, 1711, 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, pp. 351-355. 

17Clergy of Barbados to Colonel Cleland, Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, America and the West Indies, July, 1712- July, 1714, Doc. 234. Hereafter, 
the calendars of this series will be cited as C. S. P. Col. The proper date for the 
above document is 1711, not 1712; see C. S. P. Col., 1711-1712, Doc. 228i. 

18The correspondence on this subject is voluminous. Much of it can be 
a in the Barbados Journals of the Society, S. P. G. MSS. (S. P. G. Photo.), 

jocs. 

19Dudley Woodbridge to S. P. G. secretary, Barbados, August 25, 1711, 
S. P. G. MSS (L. C. Trans.), A6, pp. 351-355. 

20Bishop of London to Archdeacon Stubbs, November 29, 1711, ibid., p. 464. 

21Bishop of London to S. P. G. secretary, Fulham, October aay iio, ibid., 


AS, p. 314; Bishop of London to S. P. G. secretary, Fulham, January 5. 1711, 
ibid., A6, p. 66. 
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possession, the Codrington plantations came under Woodbridge’s super- 
vision.”* 

Barbadian politics and the Society’s concerns became increasingly 
intermixed during 1712 and 1713, after the admission of several mem- 
bers of the Church party into the inner councils of the S. P. G. In the 
latter part of 1711, William Sharpe and William Cleland sailed to Eng- 
land. Both men were accredited to the Society by Dudley Wood- 
bridge,** and Cleland bore an address from the clergy of Barbados to 
the S. P. G. and Bishop Compton. The English churchmen were asked 
to secure an order that Lowther must transfer escheated lands to those 
parish ministers who lacked glebes. The parsons expressed an insulting 
wish to transmit this command to the governor with their own hands, 
so that Lowther might “be sensible” they were “privy to such in- 
struction. . . . .”** Cleland was well received by the Society and was 
soon taking a leading part in its affairs. He was elected a member 
of the Society, and Sharpe, Woodbridge, and other anti-Lowther men 
who visited in London were similarly honored.** Sharpe freely used the 
name of Bishop Compton in reviewing his merits for the Queen’s Coun- 
cil,?° while Cleland, “a true Scotchman,” according to Jonathan Swift, 
was “laying . . . long Trapps” to make himself governor of Bar- 
bados.?* 

The Barbadians in London found the Society very close to vic- 
tory in its drive for an American episcopate. Cleland turned to author- 
ship to support the need for ecclesiastical reform. His pamphlet, The 
Present State of the Sugar Plantations Consider'd; But more especially 
that of the Island of Barbados, appeared anonymously in London in 
1713. “The first thing propos’d to be consider’d,” wrote Cleland in 
reference to Barbados, “‘is the Ecclesiastical Government of that Island; 
indeed it can scarce Challenge the Name of a Church Government.” 
Cleland explained that the royal governor alone presented to benefices, 
22Dudley Woodbridge to S. P. G. secretary, Barbados, March 15, 1712, S. P. G. 


MSS. (L. C. Photo.), Misc. Un. Docs., package IX, packet 1, pp. 269-284. 

23Dudley Woodbridge to S. P. G. secretary, Barbados, August 25, 1711, S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, pp. 351-355. 

24Clergy of Barbados to Colonel Cleland, C. S. P. Col., 1712-1714, Doc. 234; 
William Gordon to Robert Lowther, Barbados, July 14, 1715, Fulham MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), Barbados, No. 103. 

*5Barbados Journals of the Society, S. P. G. MSS. (S. P. G. Photo.), X. 
Docs.; minutes of S. P. G. meetings, London, June 20, 1712, January 16, 1713, 
October 2, 1713, February 27, 1713, March 13, 1713, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Photo.), 
Journals, Vol. II, pp. 195, 255-256, 311-313, 268-270, 274-275. 

*6William Sharpe to the earl of Dartmouth, London, August 4, 1712, C. S. P. 
Col., 1712-1714, Doc. 28 [William Sharpe], The Case of William Sharpe, Esq. 
(London, 1712). 


*tJonathan Swift, Journal to Stella, ed. by J. K. Moorhead (London, 1924), 
March 30, 1713, p. 429. 
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probated wills, and granted marriage licenses, and charged that he some- 
times took bribes to use these powers improperly. Broadening his field 
of view, the writer asserted that the American Church had “no settled 
Form of Government,” for the alleged colonial jurisdiction of the bishop 
of London was in recent practice only the right to inspect and advise. 
There was no certain way to decide issues between the clergy and the lay 
authorities, no method to force the provision of glebe lands and par- 
sonage houses, and no system to save the clergy from discouragement, 
contempt, poverty, and arbitrary and oppressive acts. “These are the 
true reasons,” Cleland avowed, “why Religion does not make greater 
Progress in those Parts.” 

Cleland next turned to a phase of his subject that must have been 
of special interest to the people of Barbados, who had learned that 
the Society intended to give the Codrington Negroes religious instruc- 
tion and make its plantations a focal point of propaganda for the con- 
version of the slaves to Christianity. Cleland stated, 


until there be first, a well-setled [sic] Church Government in 
these Colonies, it will be pzeposterous and in vain, to Attempt 
the Baptising the Slaves; for though Religion and Slavery are 
not at all Inconsistent ; yet the Constitution of the Colonies are 
such, that there will be great difficulties to surmount, and can 
never be overcome, till in the first Place the Church be setled, 
upon a good and lasting Foundation. This may bring the Mas- 
ters of the Slaves, and the other Inhabitants who profess Chris- 
tianity, to more serious Impressions of Religion. This will give 
the Ministers Credit and Authority, and deliver them from 
that Contempt, that the very Negroes have observ’d. . . . 


It was no light thing to tell West Indian planters that the conversion 
of their slaves and the reform of Church government would go hand 
in hand. Surely this was not the way to gain their adherence to the 
cause of episcopacy ! 

Cleland concluded his topic with a plea that the Society should fur- 
ther ecclesiastical reform in Barbados by uniting “Seminary and Church 
Settlement” on its “pro propaganda fide Plantations.”** Whether in re- 
sponse to Cleland’s suggestion or not, the S. P. G. included this thought 
in its petition to Queen Anne in 1713. The Society asked for four 
American bishops, and indicated how the Society could contribute to 
their financial support. The S. P. G. had purchased property at Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, for an episcopal residence, and it hoped that the Crown 


28[Cleland, William], The Present State of the Sugar Plantations Consider’d; 
But more especially That of the Island of Barbadoes (London, 1713), pp. 1-8. 
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would grant the Society 550 acres of Roman Catholic Church lands in 
the conquered Island of St. Christopher for the use of the proposed see 
of Jamaica. As the “equivalent” of the Jamaica land, the presidency 
of Codrington College would be reserved for the bishop of the intended 
diocese of Barbados.”* 

Barbadians were now given notice to prepare for the coming of 
a bishop-president to the Codrington plantations. The Society expressed 
its confidence that the Barbadians anticipated with great pleasure the 
settling among them of an ecclesiastical superior.*° A closer attention 
to happenings in Barbados, however, might have made the S. P. G. 
less optimistic about the reception awaiting a bishop of Barbados, par- 
ticularly one heralded by Cleland as coming to curb the governor’s 
powers, enhance the clerical order, subordinate the vestries, and Chris- 
tianize the slaves. 

In October, 1711, anticlericalism had come into the open as an issue 
in Barbados politics. A version of the clergy’s address to the S. P. G. 
and Bishop Compton fell into unsympathetic hands, and was brought 
to the attention of the General Assembly by Thomas Maxwell, one of 
Governor Lowther’s principal supporters. Maxwell “endeavoured, in 
an elaborate Speech, to traduce the Clergy, as if they had had strange, 
—— unjustifyable Designs against the Welfare of the Island. 

* Rumors were circulated that Colonel Cleland had been sent 

to Engtand * ‘to sollicit for the Tythes of every Man’s Estate... .” The 
Assembly accepted Maxwell’s resolutions censuring the offending clerics, 
and made the matter the subject of a special, and doubtless very wel- 
come, address to the governor.* The agitation continued during 1712 
and 1713, but tended more and more to center on the figure of the 
Reverend William Gordon.*? Criticism of the Society was still some- 
what guarded, but nevertheless widespread. An example, it seems, 
was the concerted effort to slander the Society’s missionary to the 

2°Representation for American bishops, London, March 24, 1713, S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A8, pp. 44-46; minutes relating to land in St. Christopher, 
London, 1712-1715, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Photo.), Misc. Un. Docs., package I, 
pp. 5-8: minutes of S. P. G. meeting, London, March 2/, 1713, 8._P. G.. MSS. 
(L. C. Photo.), Journals, Vol. II, pp. 279-280. 

80Abstract of S. P. G. Proceedings (London, 1713), pp. 67-68. 

81William Gordon to Robert Lowther, Barbados, July 14, 1715, Fulham MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 103; Robert Lowther to the Board of Trade, 
Barbados, December 20, 1711, C. S. P. Col., 1711-1712, Doc. 228; clergy of Bar- 
bados, to William Cleland, ibid., Doc. 228i; minutes of the General Assembly of Bar- 
bados, October 29, 1711, ibid., Doc. 228ii; address of the General Assembly of 
Barbados to Robert Lowther, October 29, 1711, ibid., Doc. 228iii. 

82Robert Lowther to the board of trade, Barbados, August 29, 1712, C. S. P. 
Col., 1712-1714, Doc. 69; proceedings of the vestry of St. George’s parish, Bar- 


bados, October 12, 1713, ibid., 1719-1720, Doc. 356xxxiii; President Sharpe to Lord 
Bolingbroke, Barbados, June 14, 1714, ibid., 1712-1714, Doc. 697. 
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Codrington Negroes, the Reverend Joseph Holt, after his arrival in Bar- 
bados in June, 1713.%* 

The trend of affairs in Barbados was abruptly reversed by an Order 
in Council on February 7, 1714, recalling Lowther to England. In a 
clear triumph for the Church party, the order was carried to Barbados 
by William Sharpe, who was commanded to take direction of the govern- 
ment as president of the Barbados Council. After some show of non- 
compliance, Lowther surrendered power on April 24, 1714. “. . . I 
verily believe,” he stated later, “that the true reason of my recall was, 
that the then Ld. Bolingbroke might meet with no resistance in delivering 
up the Island to the Pretender.’”** Sharpe hastened to remodel the 
government, turning out many of Lowther’s appointees and ordering 
elections for a new assembly.*® In these elections, the clergy were very 
active canvassers.*® 

The position of the S. P. G. and clergy in Barbados improved greatly 
during Sharpe’s brief administration. All possible official favor was 
shown to the Society’s work at Codrington. President Sharpe, Gordon, 
Woodbridge, and others took responsibility for the college building 
operations.*” Sharpe summoned the clergy “in a body, to entertain them 
with great respect, and to offer em . . . service towards redressing 
any grievances they might labour under. . .” The result was an 


address to the Queen, requesting that anyone building a new church 
or endowing an old one with £1,000, or £100 a year, should have the 
right of perpetul advowson.** Here, perhaps, was a way to free the 


88Dudley Woodbridge to S. P. G. Secretary, Barbados, March 15, 1712, 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Photo.), Misc Un. Docs., package IX, packet 1, pp. 269- 
284; Joseph Holt to S. P. G. secretary, Barbados, June 8, 1713, summarized in 
minutes of S. P. G. meeting, London, October 13, 1713, S. P. G. MSS. (S. P. G. 
Photo.), X. Docs.; certificates relating to Joseph Holt, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Photo.), Misc. Un. Docs., package 1, pp. 88-92. 

34William Sharpe to the board of trade, Barbados, April 24, 1714, C. S. P. 
Col., 1712-1714, Doc. 654; William Sharpe to the board of trade, Barbados, April 
27, 1714, ibid., Doc. 657; Robert Lowther to the board of trade, Barbados, October 
30, 1719, ibid., 1719-1720, Doc. 436. 

85See Mr. Cecil Headlam’s introduction to C. S. P. Col., 1712-1714, p. xxi; 
Robert Lowther to the board of trade, Barbados, October 25, 1715, ibid., 1714- 
1715, Doc. 654. 

86Desposition of Captain William Hart, Barbados, July 20, 1715, C. S. P. Coll., 
1719-1720, Docs. 356xliv; Thomas Maxwell to Robert Lowther, Barbados, n. d., 
ibid., Doc. 356xxxi. 

8™Minutes of meetings of the Codrington building commissioners, Barbados, 
July 23, 1714, August 10, 1714, September 7, 1714, October 5, 1714, December 238, 
1714, January 25, 1715, February 22, 1715, March 8, 1715, and March 15, 1715, 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Photo.), American Colonies, 1680-1850, pp. 74-92; William 
Sharpe to Dudley Woodbridge, Barbados, February 19, 1715, ibid., p. 71; William 
Walker to Dudley Woodbridge, n. d., ibid., pp. 66-67. 

88President Sharpe to Lord Bolingbroke, Barbados, June 14, 1714, C. S. P. 
ot. 1712-1714, Doc. 697;. Bishop of London to Queen Anne, 1714, ibid.. Doc. 
739. 
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Church establishment from the political influence of any future governor. 
Gordon was now preferred by Sharpe to the richest ecclesiastical living 
in the island, the rectory of St. Michael’s parish. Lowther attributed 
Gordon’s advance to Walker, as well as to Sharpe, and asked, “But 
where's the wonder? Since he has been their Tool so long, and is a 
Man so entirely after their own Hearts.”** 

On August 1, 1714, Queen Anne died, and the ensuing Whig tide 
in England carried Robert Lowther back to the government of Bar- 
bados as the self-avowed victim of a Jacobite plot. He knew his 
enemies—Walker, Sharpe, Gordon, Woodbridge, and the rest—and he 
knew other causes than English Toryism with which he could link 
them to their prejudice. They had identified themselves with clericalism, 
ecclesiastical discipline over the laity, enforced public instruction of the 
slaves, episcopacy, and the S. P. G. program at Codrington. How 
easy to arouse the public feeling against these! Lowther, in short, 
had only to place himself at the head of the long developing anticlerical 
party. 

Lowther landed at Bridgetown on May 12, 1715.*° In June the 
attacks on the clergy and the S. P. G. were renewed. Thomas Maxwell 
was again Lowther’s chosen instrument. Since his stirring speech 
before the Assembly in 1711, Maxwell had become a member of the 
Council and chief justice of the Court of Grand Sessions. In the latter 
capacity, Maxwell asked the newly assembled grand jury to consider 
whether certain clergymen did not encourage immorality by their ex- 
ample. The jurors replied that clerics were contributing to vice, and 
that they should “be restrained from intermedling in matters of politicks 
and trade... ..” The S. P. G., as the beneficiaries of the Codrington 
donation, should have taken note of another section of the jury’s ad- 
dress, which asked, 


That a strict examination be taken of all publick donations 
and a report thereof made to the Government, in order to the re- 
dressing such abuses as have been committd therein, so much 


to the dishonour of our country and to the obstruction of 
charity. 


8*Robert Lowther to bishop of London, Barbados, April 26, 1717, Fulham 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 1. 

40Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 1. 

*1William Gordon to Robert Lowther, Barbados, July 14, 1715, Fulham MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 103; Thomas Maxwell to Robert Lowther, Bar- 
bados, n. d., C. S. P. Col., 1719-1720, Doc. 356xxxi; Grand Jury of Barbados to 


Chief Justice Maxwell, Barbados, June, 1715, Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
Barbados, No. 1. 
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Here was a warning to a foundation administered by the governor’s 
enemies, destined to support a bishop, and dedicated to an experiment 
in Negro religious education. The General Assembly immediately echoed 
the views of the jury and added many charges of misconduct against 
Parson Gordon.*? Maxwell industriously collected depositions reflect- 
ing on Gordon and his friend, the Reverend Charles Irvine,** who had 
replaced Holt as catechist to the Codrington slaves.** 

Because of his complete defiance of the overwhelming strength 
now raised against his party, Gordon quickly became the leader of the 
anti-Lowther forces. He responded to the grand jury “by modestly 
explaining, in the Pulpit, the Nature of that Esteem which is due 
to the sacred Orders, and the wickedness of bringing false Accusations 
against it... ..”*° His boldest step, however, was taken on Septem- 
ber 30, 1715, when he wrote to John Robinson, who had succeeded 
Compton as bishop of London in 1714. As the recognized diocesan 
of the Church in the colonies, Robinson was also the principal member 
of the S. P. G. committee on Barbados affairs. Unless the criticism 
of the Barbados clergy were stopped, Gordon wrote, 


.. the Clergy will be very liable to contempt, and Religion 
very much discouraged ; One Instance of which I shall presume 
to mention, which is, that ever since the Abusing the Clergy, 
the affair of Codrington College (which, during M* Sharpe’s 
Presidency, was in every Body’s Mouth, and in many men’s 
Hearts) is now rarely mentioned but by way of Ridicule. 


Gordon then reviewed the need for ecclesiastical authority in much the 
same manner that Cleland had done in 1713. They had hoped for a 
bishop at Codrington College, he explained, but until this ideal solution 

could be reached there was the possibility and the necessity that Robin- 
son should make use of his powers of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Bar- 
bados. Gordon noted “that the King’s Instructions Oblige and com- ‘eg 
mand the Governour to maintain and support the Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction of the Lord Bishop of London in everything except four (vizt) 


42General Assembly of Barbados to Robert Lowther, Barbados, June 28, 1715, : 
C. S. P. Col., 1719-1720, Doc. 356xxix; Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Bar- a 
bados, No. 1. 
48See, for examples, the depositions of Joshua Graves, Major Christopher 
Webb, Christopher Bryan, Captain William Hart, and Captain Thomas Mapp, 
C. S. P. Col., 1719-1720, Docs. 356xli-356xlv ; Charles Irvine to bishop of London, 
Barbados, July 14, 1711, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, pp. 348-350. 
44Minutes of S. P. G. meeting, London, March 4, 1714, S. P. G. MSS. (S. P. G. 
Photo.), X. Docs.; Charles Irvine to S. P. G. secretary, Barbados, July 8, 1714, 
summarized in minutes of S. P. G. meeting, London, November 19, 1714, ibid. 
45William Gordon to Robert Lowther, Barbados, July 14, 1714, Fulham MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 103. 
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probate of Wills, Licenses, Letters of Administration, and Guardian- 
ship.” The bishop should appoint a commissary to act for him in 
Barbados, Gordon concluded, indicating that he himself was entirely 
available for that office.** 

Robinson knew, of course, that Gordon’s letter was framed with 
reference to the current crisis in Barbados, which found Gordon and 
the clergy pitted against Lowther and the civil authorities. Gordon’s 
high notions of the sphere of ecclesiastical power were clear. Never- 
theless, on March 17, 1716, Robinson commissioned Gordon. Former 
commissaries in Barbados had been given only mild authority by Comp- 
ton, who expected even this to be executed in harmony with the gover- 
nor’s policies. Gordon, on the other hand, was permitted to punish 
all ecclesiastical offenses committed by clerics or laics with all “remedies 
of the ecclesiastical law. . . . .” Robinson reserved the right to give 
final judgment in cases involving clergymen in danger of deprivation or 
loss of orders. Matters concerning benefices, wills, and licenses were 
excepted from Gordon’s jurisdiction as belonging by royal order to the 
governor.*? 

Robinson must have known that he was provoking trouble. He 
may, as Lowther was to hint, have acted in the interests of English 
Toryism.** But Gordon had given the bishop a sufficient motive. The 
Church and Codrington were in danger in Barbados; ecclesiastical de- 
fense lay in episcopal authority; the change in dynasty in Britain had 
made the Society’s plan for an American episcopate a distant prospect ;** 
was it not time to try the full extent of the bishop of London’s colonial 
jurisdiction? Did not the same royal instructions that gave the gover- 
nor authority over specific ecclesiastical matters give the bishop the 
general or residual jurisdiction? 

In July, 1716, when Gordon presented his commission to the gover- 
nor, Lowther refused to credit Robinson’s authority. The governor 
maintained that his instructions compelled him to recognize only such 


- — Gordon to bishop of London, Barbados, September 30, 1715, ibid., 
NO. 

*7Bishop Robinson’s commission to William Gordon, March 17, 1716, Fulham 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 11; Bishop Compton to William Gordon, 
November 28, 1704, ibid., No. 101; board of trade to James Craggs, Whitehall, 
October 17, 1718, “The Lucas Manuscript Volumes in the Barbados Public Library,” 
The Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society, Vol. XV, No. 4 
(August, 1948), pp. 187-190. I am indebted to my colleague, Professor E. L. 
Cannan, for a translation of Gordon’s Latin commission. 

_ _ *8Robert Lowther to the board of trade, Barbados, October 30, 1719, ibid., 
Vol. XVI, No. 4 (August, 1949), pp. 179-185. 


**Arthur Lyon Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies 
(New York, 1902), pp. 100-101. " 
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jurisdiction as the king vested in the bishop by formal commission. 
Gordon must produce this non-existent document before he might act 
in Barbados. Gordon hesitated in his course, but on October 25 pub- 
lished his commission in the public courthouse in Bridgetown. He then 
proceeded to hold court and to invalidate a marriage license that had 
been granted by the governor. When Lowther threatened him with 
criminal prosecution, Gordon closed his spiritual court and appealed to 
his diocesan.*° On February 14, 1717, the bishop wrote Lowther that 
he should “not any way obstruct Mr. Gordon in the Execution of the 
Office of Commissary. . . . .” He pointed his “request” with the re- 
mark that he was “a Member, both of his Majesty’s Council and the 
Board of Trade... . 


Lowther replied to Robinson on April 26, 1717, in a letter that 
attacked the bishop’s “insidious, restless, medling, and ambitious” com- 
missary and defended the rejection of his authority : 


Either your Lordship hath a legal Power from the King 
to grant such a Commission, or you have not; if your Lord- 
ship hath a legal Power, why won’t you produce it? 


If Robinson had the right to establish an ecclesiastical court in 
Barbados, he should not take advantage of it, Lowther declared: 


Pray, my Lord, is it not to be apprehended, from the Tem- 
per and Principles of many of the Clericks, that such a Court 
will clash (in these seditious and rebellious Times) with our 
Civil Government and municipal Laws? Is it not to be feared 
that the Surrogates, Doctors, Advocates, Apparitors, Regis- 
trars, and Summoners will cause innumerable Suits, and stir up 
Defamation, Strife, Contentions and Seditions, in order to get 
money for Excommunications, Sentences, Decrees, Absolutions, 
Citations, Libels, Contumacies, Visitations, Synodals, Seques- 
trations, Procenations, Commutations of Penance, &c. And will 


5°William Gordon to Robert Lowther, Barbados, 1717, Fulham MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), Barbados, No, 105; William Gordon to Edmund Gibson, Barbados, 
November 3, 1725, ibid., No. 29; deposition of William Grace, Barbados, April 8, 
1718, C. S. P. Col., 1719-1720, Doc. 356xlix ; Robert Lowther to the board of trade, 
Barbados, October 30, 1719, “The Lucas Manuscript,” Journal of the Barbados 
Museum and Historical Society, Vol. XVI, No. 4, pp. 179-185; William Gordon, 
A Sermon Preach’d before the Governor, Council, & General Assembly of the 
Island of Barbadoes, in the Parish-Church of St. Michael, on Friday the 18th 
of August, 1716 (London, 1717). 

51Bishop of London to Robert Lowther, February 15, 1717, Fulham MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 1. 
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not such Proceedings embarrass the Government, vex and tor- 
ment the Gentry, Depauperate the Substantial Freeholders, and 
utterly ruin the common people ?°? 


These lines, of course, were intended for more eyes than Robin- 
son’s. A copy of the letter was transmitted to the agents of Barbados 
in London for use in opposing Gordon’s court and the bishop’s juris- 
diction in all possible ways." 

On September 3, 1717, the Barbadian agents petitioned the king for 
relief, and their plea was at once referred to the board of trade for a 
report.** At their first meeting on the affair, the Board ordered an 
investigation of Robinson’s jurisdiction in the colonies and his right 
to delegate any such power. In a letter to Lowther on November 7, 
1717, Robinson conceded that such of Gordon’s activities as were un- 
precedented in Barbados might be suppressed by the governor as “In- 
convenient,” for the royal instructions to the governor required him to 
advance the bishop’s jurisdiction only “as far as conveniently may be. 

-’ He added, however, 


Your demanding of me to produce Letters Patents, to 
authorise me to Exercise Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, is in my 
Opinion for the consideration of His Majesty, and his Minis- 
ters, than mine; who can best judge, whether it is fit that you 
obey H. M.’s Instructions or no: I can assure you, no Gover- 
nor in the other Colonies, in which there are Seven Commis- 
saries, make any such Demand, or the least Objection.** 


On October 17, 1718, the board of trade submitted its report on 
the Barbadian petition. It stated that the bishop of London’s juris- 
diction in Barbados seemed to rest on nothing more than the royal 
instructions to the governor, and that Gordon had not exercised au- 
thority with the “prudence and moderation . . . recommended . 
by the words, so far as conveniently may be. . . . .” The report quoted 
the charges that Lowther had made against Gordon, and suggested 
that the commissary was not, perhaps, a trustworthy person. The board 


52Robert Lowther to bishop of London, Barbados, April 26, 1717, Fulham 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 1; “The Lucas Manuscript,” Journal of the 
Barbados Museum and Historical Society, Vol. XV, No. 4, pp. 184-187. 

583Committee of Correspondence to the Agents of Barbados in London, Bar- 
bados, May 17, 1718, Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 109. 

*#Agents of Barbados to the king, Whitehall, September 3, 1717, ibid., No. 108. 

55Minutes of meeting of the board of trade, London, September 4, 1717, 
Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1715-1718, p. 263. 

56Bishop of London to Robert Lowther, Fulham, November 7, 1717, “The 
Lucas Manuscript,” Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society, Vol. 
XVI, Nos. 1 & 2 (November, 1948-February, 1949), pp. 45-46. 
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left open the question of whether the bishop had any legal authority 
in the colonies, but agreed on the following recommendation : 


. . . My Lord Bishop should be directed to supercede the 
said Gordon, and for the present to employ his care and in- 
spection more immediately upon the Clergy. . . . Since the 
living and conversation of the Laity will in all human probability 
much sooner be reformed by the pious examples of their 
Spiritual Pastors than by any Ecclesiastical Censure or Coersion 
[sic] from the Secular Arm.** 


Lowther’s victory seemed nearly complete. The Council and As- 
sembly of Barbados congratulated him on his defence of the people 
from the terrors of Parson Gordon’s court,®* and on August 15, 1719, 
the legislature passed “An Act . . . that no Ecclesiastical Law or 
Jurisdiction, shall have power to enforce, confirm or establish any 
penal Mulct or Punishment. . . . .”%° 

Attacks had been carried on against the Society at Codrington con- 
currently with those launched against Gordon and the bishop of London. 
In May, 1717, the first of a series of elaborate charges of mismanage- 
ment at Codrington were made against the Society. The S. P. G. was 
said to be wasting an endowment made for the benefit of the Bar- 
badian public. In April, 1718, these charges were brought before 
Lowther and his Council. The S. P. G. agents were ordered to sur- 
render the Codrington plantation books for examination by a special 
commission. This body confirmed all the accusations, and the grand 
jury of Barbados then submitted repeated addresses on the scandal to 
the governor. To the extreme discomfiture of the Society, the jury’s 


57Board of trade to James Craggs, Whitehall, October 17, 1718, ibid., Vol. XV, 
No. 4, pp. 187-190. 


58Address of the General Assembly and Council to Governor Lowther, Bar- 
bados, July, 1719, “The Lucas Manuscript,” Journal of the Barbadds Museum and 
Historical Society, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 182; Address of the Grand Jury to Robert 
Lowther, Barbados, June, 1719, C. S. P. Col., 1719-1720, Doc. 356ii(d). 

58“An Act to quiet the Inhabitants of this Island, against the terrors and 
apprehensions they lie under of a Spiritual Court . . . ,” Richard Hall, ed., Acts, 
Passed in the Island of Barbados, pp. 241-242. 

®°Minutes of S. P. G. meetings, London, August 2, 1717, August 16, 1717, 
and January 3, 1718, S. P. G. MSS. (S. P. G. Photo.), X. Docs.; Charles Cun- 
ningham to bishop of London, Barbados, September 20, 1717, Fulham MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), Barbados, No. 106; Charles Cunningham to the Society, Barbados, Septem- 
ber 20, 1717, ibid., No. 104; John Smalridge, “Observation of the Report of the 
Committee. . . . ,” S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Photo.), Misc. Un. Docs., package IX, 
packet 1, pp. 142-153 ; A Representation of the Miserable State of Barbadoes, 
Under the Arbitrary and Corrupt Administration of His Excellency, Robert 
Lowther, Esq.; the present Governor (London, 1719). 
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messages were published in English newspapers.** In July, 1718, the 
Society suffered a serious loss, when a Barbadian law opened Consett’s 
Bay, hitherto the exclusive property of the Codrington estates, to pub- 
lic use.*? The S. P. G. agents at Codrington were forced to inform 
the Society of plots to undermine the financial credit of the plantations.®* 
After May, 1717, the Society, giving no explanation, suspended its un- 
popular efforts to convert the Codrington slaves to Christianity.** 
Meanwhile, Lowther’s enemies had been flocking to London, where 
most of them were warmly received by the Society. Of these, Wood- 
bridge, Cleland, and Sharpe were already members of the S. P. G., and 
Walker and Gordon were now elected. Jonathan Blenman and Abel 
Alleyne, who were also intent on the governor’s overthrow, were added 
to the long list of Barbadian members of the S. P. G.** “Priest Gordon 
. . the Propagators of the Gospel, and others of the crew,” as Low- 
ther termed his enemies, brought an endless variety of charges against 
Lowther, including those placed by the Society for the illegal seizure 
of its Codrington records. Bishop John Robinson presided over the 
committee of the Society that determined to petition the king against 
Lowther, and Gordon prosecuted the Society’s case as well as his own. 
The London factors of the Codrington estates were prominent in the 
proceedings against the governor. The anti-Lowther campaign was 
conducted in an atmosphere of intense excitement in Barbados. Gordon, 
for example, was jailed, his papers burned by the common hangman, 
and his benefice taken from him by an act of the legislature. Londoners 


61Minutes of S. P. G. meetings, London, September 19, 1718, September 23, 
1718, October 3, 1718, October 17, 1718, October 24, 1718, November 21, 1718, 
February 27, 1719, May 26, 1719, July 17, 1719, November 6, 1719, November 
20, 1719, December 18, 1719, June 17, 1720, October 17, 1720, and November 18, 
1720, S. P. G. MSS. (S. P. G. Photo.), X. Docs.; Grand Jury to Robert Lowther, 
Barbados, December, 1718, Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 1; 
Abstract of S. P. G. Proceedings (London, 1720), p. 56. 

®*Richard Hall, Acts, Passed in the Island of Barbados, pp. 237-238; minutes 
of meetings of the board of trade, London, May 18 and June 23, 1721, Journal of 
the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1718-1722, pp. 276-278, 288-290; John 
Smalridge, “Observations on the Report of the Committee,” S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Photo.), Misc. Un. Docs., package IX, packet 1, pp. 142-153. 

63The Codrington manager wrote the Society “that the Society have many 
Powerfull Enemies who use their utmost Endeavours to defeat their Designs and 
that some People in power openly declare the building shall never come to any 
Perfection, so that they [the Codrington management] are forced to discharge 
all that is due from the Estate, or rather to pay beforehand. . . . .” John Smal- 
ridge to S. P. G. secretary, Barbados, August 5, 1719, summarized in minutes 
of S. P. G. meeting, London, November 20, 1719, S. P. G. MSS. (S. P. G. 
Photo.), X. Docs. 


*4Minutes of S. P. G. meeting, London, January 15, 1725, S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Photo.), Journals, Vol. V, pp. 25-30. 

*Minutes of S. P. G. meetings, London, October 2, 1713, and also 1718- 
1721, ibid., Vols. II, III, and IV, passim. Gordon was elected a vice-president of 
the S. P. G. on February 19, 1720; ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 86-92. 
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were diverted by passionate pamphlets and newspaper discussions of 
the “Miserable State of Barbados.” Finally, in 1720, Lowther was re- 
called to England in disgrace.** 

Lowther’s work in Barbados was not so readily undone. Gordon 
was cleared of the personal charges against him, and his benefice was re- 
stored.*? The law of 1719 against the ecclesiastical court remained in 
force, however, although both Gordon and Robinson worked for its 
disallowance or repeal. The board of trade recommended that the 
law be confirmed.** Richard West, one of the king’s counsel, advised 
the board that “there neither is nor can be any spiritual court in Bar- 
badoes, without an Act of Parliament passed here for that purpose. 
. . . .’8 Gordon asked the legislature of Barbados to demonstrate 
its freedom from Lowther’s domination by repealing the measure, but 
it soon became apparent that the fears aroused by the late governor 
were not dependent on his presence for their strength. No party would 
now venture to support Gordon’s demand."° 

The fight between Lowther and the “crew” had led to a deep 
probing of the bishop of London’s jurisdiction in the colonies. The 
bishop’s claims came to be stated with clear precision. The vague tra- 
ditional basis of his authority was dismissed as of no value, and his 
rights as founded on the royal instructions to the governors were made 


66Robert Lowther to the board of trade, Barbados, 1719, C. S. P. Col., 1719- 
1720, Doc. 356; Board of Trade to James Craggs, February 25, 1720, ibid., Doc. 
575; Robert Lowther to Board of Trade, Barbados, November 21, 1719, ibid., Doc. 
459; minutes of S. P. G. meetings, London, October 3, 1718, October 17, 1718, 
October 24, 1718, November 21, 1718, February 27, 1719, May 26, 1719, July 17, 
1719, November 6, 1719, August 5, 1719, December 18, 1719, April 8, 1720, June 
17, 1720, July 15, 1720, October 17, 1720, November 18, 1720, and June 2, 1721, 
S. P. G. MSS. (S. P. G. Photo.), X. Docs.; A Representation of the Miserable 
State of Barbados; Caribbeana, Containing Letters and Dissertations. . . . (2 
vols., London, 1741), Vol. I, pp. 269-270. There is much other relevant material 
in C. S. P. Col., the Journals of the Board of Trade, and the “Lucas Manu- 
—. documents of the valuable Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical 

octety. 

87Order of the Lords Justices, Whitehall, October 5, 1720, “The Lucas 
Manuscript,” The Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society, Vol. 
VI, No. 4, pp. 192-193; order of the King in Council, November 29, 1722, C. S. P. 
Col., 1722-1723, Doc. 363; extract from the minutes of the General Assembly, 
Barbados, December 5, 1721, Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 110. 

68Minutes of meeting of the board of trade, London, June 17, 1721, Journal 
of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1718-1722, pp. 287-288; William 
Gordon to Bishop of London, Barbados, November 3, 1725, Fulham MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), Barbados, No. 29. 

P ee of meeting of the board of trade, London, August 17, 1721, ibid., 
p. 

7°William Gordon to bishop of London, Barbados, November 3, 1725, Ful- 
ham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Barbados, No. 29; report of a committee of the privy 
council, Whitehall, July 14, 1726, ibid., No. 126; see, also, the following important 
correspondence of George Forster, Richard Carter, and Henry Worsley, ibid., 
Nos. 12, 16, 107, 111, 118, 123, and 132, 
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to appear very doubtful. West had given it as his opinion that only 
Parliament could authorize ecclesiastical courts in America. Lowther 
had been the first to deny that the King’s instructions could be con- 
strued to give an ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the bishop of London. 
The board of trade had asked whether the bishop had authority to dele- 
gate his colonial jurisdiction to commissaries. He had none. When 
Edmund Gibson succeeded Robinson as bishop of London in 1723, there- 
fore, he had little choice but to seek a newly founded colonial juris- 
diction. The recent events in Barbados had a great part in the de- 
cision that Gibson’s authority should be kept in narrow limits, par- 
ticularly in matters pertaining to the laity.” 

What was perhaps more important, the Barbadian crisis had re- 
vealed strong resistance to episcopal authority in an almost solidly An- 
glican colony. To the extent that it helped to develop and expose 
this opposition, the struggle over the bishop of London’s jurisdiction in 
Barbados postponed the day when a British government would dare 
to gratify the Society’s desire for an American episcopate. It is doubtful 
that anticlericalism would have attained such force among the Anglicans 
of Barbados had not the S. P. G. appeared at Codrington as the pro- 
tector of the aggresive Church party and the advocate, not only of a 
bishop at Codrington, but of the detested doctrine that slaves must be 
Christians. 

71See materials in note 70 and for a brief account of Bishop Gibson’s juris- 


dictional problem, Edward Carpenter, Thomas Sherlock, 1678-1761 (London 1936), 
pp. 191-193. Barbados officially protested against Gibson's commission. 
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The Establishment of S. P. G. Missions 
in Newfoundland, 1703-1783 


By Ruth M. Christensen* 


Ea] S a mission field, Newfoundland offered as great a challenge as 
mm any to be found in British America. The Island’s first S. P. G. 


Eoee] missionary, the Rev. John Jackson, served at St. John’s from 
1703 to 1705, and suffered many hardships. In 1842, more than a 
century later, Dr. Aubrey G. Spencer, first bishop of Newfoundland, 
described the qualities needed for success in this northern outpost: 


He must have a strength of constitution to support him 
under a climate as rigorous as that of Iceland; a stomach insen- 
sible to the attacks of seasickness; pedestrian powers beyond 
those of an Irish gossoon ; and an ability to rest occasionally on 
the bed of a fisherman, or the hard board in the woodman’s tilt. 
With these physical capabilities he must combine a patient tem- 
per; an energetic spirit; a facility to adapt his discourse to the 
lowest grade of intellect; a ready power of illustrating and ex- 
plaining the leading doctrines of the Gospel and the Church to 
the earnest, though dull and ill-informed inquirer; and a 
thorough preparation for controversy with the Romanist, to- 
gether with the discretion and charity which will induce him to 
“live,” as far as it may be possible, “peaceably with all men.” 


Eighteenth-century Newfoundland was a more dangerous field than 
any of the Thirteen Colonies and support from the colonists was more 
meagre than in the West Indies. The English-born missionary always 
found adaptation to the colonial environment difficult ; at times, impos- 
sible. In the continental colonies, the mission church could expect to 
become self-supporting, aided, perhaps, by the legislature. The records 
show, even in early days, that communicants left property to the parishes. 
Trinity Church, as is well known, became a missionary society in New 

*The author is research assistant, department of history, the University of 
California, Los Angeles, and author of “Governor Francis Nicholson’s Relations 
with the S. P. G.,” HistortcaL MAGAzInE, XVII (1948), 274-286.—Editor’s note. 


1Quoted in J. Langtry, History of the Church in Eastern Canada and New- 
foundland (London, 1892), p. 86. 
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York to an extent matchless anywhere else in the Anglo-American 
world.? 

The Island’s whole existence centered around the fisheries. Fish 
was both produce and currency. Cod fish and oil provided important 
commodities in Britain’s favorable balance of trade with the Roman 
Catholic countries of Europe, while the Newfoundland trade served as 
a nursery for British seamen. Vessels left England annually in late 
spring for a summer’s fishing, and returned in the fall with cured fish 
and oil.* 

Notwithstanding her status as Britain’s oldest North American 
possession, early plans of colonization were unsuccessful, and later at- 
tempts at settlement were fought by powerful interests in Britain. Mer- 
chant adventurers from the western ports of England were able to dis- 
courage permanent settlement and the establishment of a government 
capable of protecting life and property throughout the year. Much of 
Newfoundland’s internal history is the struggle between the settlers, 
inadequately protected by law, and the masses of annual invaders from 
Britain. However, the colonists gradually increased in numbers until 
1764, and thereafter they outnumbered the visiting fishermen.* Indeed, 
the local residents contributed more than half of the fish and oil ex- 
ported each year. 

The mercantilist policy of Britain assigned different tasks to the 
colonies of the empire. As stated above, Newfoundland was not to 
be a farm colony but a supplier of fish and a training ground for sea- 
men. Nor was the settler wanted in the vast areas of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company territory until well into the nineteenth century. New- 
foundland’s wealth was taken and carried away. No real effort was made 
to improve the country. The merchants were a class apart: 


Their interests and those of the people were never identical. 
They were but transitory residents, adventurers struggling to 
make fortunes, and then leave the country, and among the hun- 
dreds who left the island with millions in money, not even one 


_ 2E. Clowes Chorley, “Outline of the Two Hundred and Fifty Years of 
Trinity Parish in the City of New York,” HistoricAL MAGAZINE OF THE PRoT- 
ESTANT EpiscopaL CuHurcu, XVI (March, 1947), pp. 84-91. 

8Lewis A. Anspach, A History of the Island of Newfoundland (London, 1819) ; 
J. Holland Rose and others, eds., The Cambridge History of the British Empire 
(8 vols., Cambridge, 1929-1936), Vol. VI; and Daniel W. Prowse, A History of 
Newfoundland from the English Colonial and Foreign Records (London, 1895) 
are among the better general histories of Newfoundland. 

‘John Reeves, History of the Government of the Island of Newfoundland 
(London, 1793), passim. 

5J. D. Rogers, “Newfoundland,” in Sir Charles P. Lucas, ed., A Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies (Oxford, 1910), V, pt. 4, pp. 137-138. 
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was found to leave any permanent mark of his residence in en- 
dowed schools, hospitals, or other benevolent institutions.® 


The colonists had to trade with men who controlled the supplies and 
the food imported from Great Britain, Ireland, or New England, and 
who fixed the price of fish. A poor fishing season meant added economic 
hardship. 

The inhabitants were of British stock. The Irish were numerous. 
Vessels stopped in Irish ports to load woolens and other goods, and 
many Irishmen went to Newfoundland as servants and remained there 
rather than return to their turbulent homeland.’ Ties with Britain were 
close. Well-to-do officials and merchants wintered in England, as did 
many of the fishermen. The French were the only important foreign 
language group. Negroes were few, and the Beothuck Indians early 
abandoned most of the Island to the invaders.® 

St. John’s in the southeast was the largest town and the site of 
Fort William, the citadel of defense against the French. The Anglo- 
French wars gave the colony a sense of insecurity, and Newfound- 
landers endured severe hardships and suffered loss of property in each 
contest. Settlers were sparsely scattered among the innumerable coves, 
harbors, and bays of a long, rugged seaboard. The colonists suffered 
from the lack of schools and other humanizing forces, while isolation 
wrought changes in once familiar mores. Women were in a minority, 
as is often true in pioneer societies where the inward flow of population 
is predominately masculine. Vessels from New England carried rum 
and other supplies to trade for fish, and often handcraftsmen, fishers, and 
seamen were induced to migrate to the other colonies. The moral tone 
of the colony was adversely affected by the large consumption of rum 
and other liquors. A harsh environment forced inhabitants to become 
ingenious, self-reliant, and industrious; a livelihood and the basic neces- 
sities for life itself were the most immediate concerns of the islanders. 
Medical care, education, and spiritual welfare were important only after 
the problems of survival had been met. 


8M. F. Howley, Ecclesiastical History of Newfoundland (Boston, 1888), 
2 hates [This work is a history of the Roman Catholic church in Newfound- 
an 

7Arthur Young, A Tour in Ireland . made in the Years 1776-8, and 
brought down to the end of 1779 (Cassells’ National Library Edition, London, 
1887), pp. 130-131, describes the Irish leaving for Newfoundland. 

sW. B. Kerr, “Newfoundland in the Period before the American hints 
lution,”, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXV (January, 1941), 
Pp. 

*Kenneth Scott Latourette, 4 History of the Expansion of Christianity (7 
vols., New York, 1937-1945), V, 3-45, compares and contrasts the religious history 
of British North America and the United States. 
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The S. P. G. missionary’s principal duty, then, was to minister 
to simple fisher folk shut off from the cultural influences of their an- 
cestral homeland. Isolation and a want of qualified religious advisers 
induced common fishermen to perform religious offices. Poverty made 
it impossible for many to contribute towards the support of a clergy- 
man, and the Society assumed most of the financial burden until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when a program for partial local sup- 
port was inaugurated.*® Lodgings were another problem. Few resi- 
dents desired to take a clergyman into their homes; glebes were out 
of the question ; and the erection of new buildings was restricted by legal 
prohibitions. If a parish house was abandoned, it might be torn down 
and the wood used for fuel or other purposes. During the bitter 
winters, colonists took refuge in the woods in order to be close to fire- 
wood. Not only did dependence upon imports of food and drink make 
living expensive, but dire want was sometimes caused when ships were 
delayed in arriving. Roads were almost non-existent. The missionary 
became amphibious and travelled by water in open boats to serve those 
away from his immediate place of residence, a method practicable only 
a part of the year because the climate produced thick fogs and ice. In 
the nineteenth century, Bishop Edward Feild used a special church 
ship to make his visitations." 

Roman Catholics and dissenters were numerous in the colony. The 
1784 declaration of religious liberty coincided with the arrival of prefect 
apostolic, James O’Donel, to organize formally the Roman Catholic 
Church in Newfoundland. Earlier Roman Catholic residents depended 
on priests disguised as fishermen. The competition of Roman Catholic 
and dissenter stimulated .Anglican activities. In later centuries, in a 
country reporting almost a hundred per cent church membership, the 
Church of England clergy divided the field with their Roman Catholic 
and dissenting brethren, each of the three claiming about one-third 
of the total church membership.” 

Before the beginning of the eighteenth century there were no 
regular Anglican clergymen to satisfy the year-long religious needs of 
the civilian population. Early official schemes for populating the Island 
included the maintenance and extension of the Anglican faith, and Church 


10C, F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., . . . (2 vols., London, 
1901), I, 93, 100-102, discuss the financial support given Newfoundland missions 
during the nineteenth century. 

11Edward Feild, Journal of a Voyage of Visitation in the “Hawk” Church 
Ship, on the Coast of Labrador and Round the Whole Island of Newfoundland 
in the Year 1849 [Church in the Colonies, No. 25 (London, 1850) ], is one of several 
accounts of the use of special church ships in Newfoundland. 

atourette, op. cit., VII, 161-162. 
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of England clergy sometimes went ashore, but such men were usually 
naval chaplains attached to British men-of-war.%* In 1699, a French 
missionary reported that although there were some twenty English 
settlements larger than French Placentia, there was not a single minis- 
ter among them, and “they do not know what religion they belong 
to.”** The following year, Dr. Thomas Bray included Newfoundland 
in his report on the state of religion in North America. Although his 
knowledge was second hand, he declared that the inhabitants were 
“suffered to live as those, who know no God in the World,” and recom- 
mended at least two missionaries to care for temporary and permanent 
residents.’* The town of Bonavista was the recipient of a Bray library.*® 
A report, drawn in reply to the Society’s early quest for information 
concerning the religious needs of the colonies, substantiated Bray’s re- 
marks and the bishop of London, as ordinary of the plantations, was 
petitioned for ministers whose support should be financed by the mother 
country.*? 

John Jackson, the first Anglican clergyman to receive financial assist- 
ance from the Society, went to the country in 1697 as a naval chaplain.** 
In 1701, he returned from a visit to England with his wife and eight 
children, now commissioned as chaplain to the garrison at St. John’s.’® 
A hundred hands were set to work to erect a church and a house for 
Jackson.*° When Jackson’s support of fifty pounds per annum for 
three years expired in 1703, Dr. Bray, Henry Compton, bishop of 


18Richard Whitbourne to Lord Carew, “An Abstract of some materiall 
pointes that are in my discovery of New-land [Newfoundland] wch was pre- 
sented to his Majestie at Huntington the 17th day of October, 1619,” Lambeth 
Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. 494, folios 270-279; Louis B. Wright, Religion 
and Empire: The Alliance between Piety and Commerce in English Expansion, 
1558-1625 (Chapel Hill, 1943), pp. 134-150, 

14Quoted in Langtry, op. cit., p. 79. 

15Thomas Bray, A Memorial representing the Present State of Religion on 
the Continent of North America (London, 1700), reprinted in Bernard C. Steiner, 
ed., Rev. Thomas Bray; His Life and Selected Works relating to Maryland [Mary- 
land Historical Society Fund Publications, No. 37 (Baltimore, 1901)], pp. 165-167. 

16Samuel C. McCulloch, “The Life and Times of Dr. Thomas Bray (1656- 
1730): A Study in Humanitarianism,” unpublished Ph. D. dissertation deposited 
in = library of the University of California, Los Angeles, 1944, Appendix D, 
p. 

17David Humphreys, An Historical Account of the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (London, 1730), pp. 39-43; 
Langtry, op. cit., p. 80; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Photo.), I, August 17, 1705, No. 4, 
p. 

18Prowse, op. cit., pp. 228-229. 
: J9W. J. Hardy and Edward Batison, eds., Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
= of the Reign of William and Mary (11 vols., London, 1895-1937), XI, 280, 


“20W, Noel Sainsbury and others, eds., Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
Series, American and West Indies (London, 1860ff.), XIX, No. 906. Hereafter 
cited as Calendar of State Papers, Colonial. 
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London, and Henry Newman, secretary of the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, urged the S. P. G. to continue Jackson at St. 
John’s.** The Society awarded Jackson fifty pounds a year for three 
years and a gratuity of thirty pounds for immediate needs.** Besides 
S. P. G. funds, Jackson was promised a certain amount of fish each 
year by some of the inhabitants for as long as he remained among 
them.** 

During Jackson’s service as an S. P. G. missionary, the fisheries 
declined, French raids were frequent, and rioting and robbery were 
chronic. The commandant of the garrison was the civil governor. The 
holders of that position were “oppressive, tyrannical, traders, and great 
abusers of trade.”** Jackson in his dual capacity as chaplain to the 
troops and minister to the settlers became embroiled in the troubled 
affairs of the garrison. Discontent flared when men, stationed at the 
fort for many years and desirous of returning home, mutinied against 
petty tyrannies practiced by officers fresh from home and far from 
control by home authorities. Thomas Lloyd, commandant at the time, 
was the principal target. Jackson apparently sided with the plain sol- 
dier because he made many charges against Lloyd, including Lloyd’s 
violations of the Sabbath with flute and violin playing.” 

Charges and countercharges clouded the affair, and Jackson’s name 
was frequently introduced. The minister was blamed for the incident.” 
Whatever may have been the truth, the lords of trade requested his 
recall.?*_ Following Jackson’s return home, after a shipwreck in which 
he lost all books and belongings, his chief concern was to clear his name. 
He apparently satisfied these authorities, because they gave the S. P. G. 
a certificate of his good character and recommended him to its charity.”* 
Queen Anne assisted him with a gift of twenty guineas. The lord keeper, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of London found him a 
small living in England as a reward for his Newfoundland services.” 
In 1706, the Society instructed its missionaries to “take special Care 
21Langtry, op. cit., p. 81; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Photo.), I, April 16, 1703, 


Nos. 16-17, p. 103; Henry Compton to S. P. G. Secretary, Fuham, May 11, 
1703, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Series A, Vol. I, p. 128. 

22S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Photo.), 1, May 21, 1703, No. 5, p. 105. 

28Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, XXIII, No. 239-i. 

24Ibid., No. 74. 

25[hid., Nos. 29, 216. 

*6Thid., XXII, Nos. 753, 759, 1373; XXIII, Nos. 192-i, 588, 766. 

bid., XXII, No. 907. 

*87bid., XXIII, Nos. 4, 5; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Photo.), I, December 20, 
1706, No. 8, p. 256; ibid., January 17, 1707, No. 7, p. 261. 

*9Jbid., April 18, 1707, No. 4, pp. 282-283; ibid, October 21, 1709, No. 4, 
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to give no Offence to the Civil Government, by intermeddling in Affairs 
not relating to their own Calling and Function.’’*° 

The S. P. G., although generous in its support of Jackson, was not 
yet ready to include Newfoundland permanently in its missionary pro- 
gram. Political chaos made a clergyman’s position untenable, although 
the Society was requested to send “good, sober and well approved” 
ministers to every community.*! The traders asked the archbishop of 
Canterbury to send two missionaries in addition to the one expected 
at St. John’s.*? 

The bishop of London, acting on his own diocesan authority, ap- 
pointed Jacob Rice to fill Jackson’s vacant post. Rice waited on the 
Society, but additional testimonials were required before his acceptance 
as an S. P. G. missionary. Rice sailed before meeting the Society’s con- 
ditions. Appeals to the Society met with the rebuff that the “case of 
the said Mr. Rice is not properly before the Society.”** Notwithstand- 
ing his ambiguous position, Rice regarded himself as a servant of the 
Society and corresponded with the bishop of London and other Society 
members ; the Society’s cold reception he blamed on its secretary, John 
Chamberlayne.** 

Rice officiated at St. John’s from 1705 until 1712, and later at 
Placentia. In both places he acted as official chaplain to the troops in 
garrison. Upon his arrival, he found the church, which had been erected 
for Jackson, in disrepair, and reported “the extreme coldness of the 
climate, the continual Danger of the Enemy, & . . . the uncharitable 
temper of the People,” who regarded any admonition for their better 
conduct as reason enough, “to treat a Minister as scurvily as possible 
. . ., & to allow him never a penny towards his Subsistence.”** When 
Rice returned in 1711, after a brief English visit, he found the church 
again in need of repairs. Windows were broken, church furnishings torn, 
floors, boards, and wainscoting gone. The minister laid out over forty 
pounds in repairs and pleaded with the Society to send glass for the 
windows and articles for performing religious services. Devotional 

30Pascoe, op. cit., II, 837-840; for an account of the amounts given Jackson, 
see S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Photo.), American Colonies, 1680-1850, p. 31. 

31Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, XXIII, No. 101. 

82S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Photo.), I, August 17, 1705, No. 4, p. 198. 

88[bid., September 16, 1709, No. 3, p. 400; see ibid., May 18, 1705, No. 6, p. 


192 and June 15, 1705, No. 1, p. 194, for more information on Rice’s relation- 
ship with the Society. 

84Jacob Rice to Philip Stubbs, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 6, 1711, 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A7, pp. 650-652. 


88Jacob Rice to a Mr. Whitfield, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 20, 
1705, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A2, pp. 268-269. 
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manuals for adults and children, and Bibles with the Book of Common 
Prayer bound in one, were also requested.** 

At St. John’s, Rice engaged in “constant preaching twice Every 
Sunday to a full Congregation.” The commodore, Captain George 
Crowe, helped him suppress swearing and drinking.** The absence of a 
regular salary from the S. P. G. weakened the minister’s position. The 
exaction of a set amount of fish caused resentment, especially at the close 
of a poor fishing season. In 1712, some inhabitants refused ta grant 
Rice the full amount of his promised share in fish, charging improper 
behavior as the reason. A court presided over by the various naval com- 
manders, or fishing admirals as they were called, ruled that Rice’s be- 
havior had been worthy of his position and the allowance but a “very 
Indifferent Competency” for the expense and hardships he had under- 
gone.** The favorable decision, however, intensified his abuse to the 
extent that he feared for his life. 

The absence of a regular civil government was perhaps the greatest 
single handicap to a missionary’s success. Rice’s letters reveal that when- 
ever he was encouraged by a particular commodore some improvement 
on the religious and moral level occurred. Otherwise, the minister might 
be treated with contempt. Rice summarized the situation when he in- 
formed the bishop of London that the establishment of a government 
“under a good, Religious and Understanding Gentleman,” was necessary 
to spiritual progress.*® By way of contrast, in many of the other colonies 
governors were patrons of religion, many of them members of the 
Society.*° 

The bishop of London was the principal supporter of the New- 
foundland clergy for a number of years. When the English occupied 
Placentia in 1713, Rice was transferred to serve the Placentia garrison, 
and the Rev. Charles Davis received the vacant post at St. John’s. The 
subscription, originally drawn in favor of Jackson, promising a certain 
amount of fish towards the minister’s support became a custom. How- 
ever, several poor seasons and the high cost of provisions and fuel made 
Davis’ position desperate. Davis pleaded with the bishop to procure a 

86Jacob Rice to bishop of London, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 6, es 


Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Newfoundland, No. 20; Rice to S. 


secretary, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 6, 1711, $ MSS. 
Trans.), A6, pp. 481-484 
*[bid. 


38“Att a Court Held att St. Johns Harbour in Newfoundland . . . Dae 
20th, 1712,” Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Newfoundland, No. 
‘Jacob Rice to bishop of London, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 1712, 
9. 

4°For an illustration, see Ruth M. Winton, “Governor Francis Nicholson’s 
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settled maintenance from the S. P. G. and to have the custom of giving 
fish made law whenever Parliament might next enact legislation for 
the Island.** He claimed that he was the “Only Clergyman in America 
destitute of an allowance from the Society,” although the high cost of 
living and the size of the population justified its support.* 

A conflict arose when a naval chaplain preached to a portion of 
Davis’ congregation at a fishing house in the harbor. The danger to a 
land based minister’s position from an invader by sea was thus ex- 
pressed: “if Chaplaines of his Majty’s Ships shall thus Infringe our 
Liberties, & teach People to Defraud Us of our Dues, There can be no 
Longer any Living at all for Us, who are employ’d Chaplaines on 
Shore.”** When Davis left for England in 1719, his post was filled by 
the Rev. Thomas Phillips, a wandering clergyman who had moved on to 
Newfoundland from the Leeward Islands.** Phillips had read prayers 
and performed other religious acts at Placentia before the Rev. Richard 
Cox, the regular chaplain, arrived at his station. Cox and Rice served 
“good” congregations in the English garrison at Placentia, but little or no 
progress was made with the civilian population who were “chiefly French 
and Papists.’’** 

Continuous S. P. G. missions in Newfoundland began with the 
arrival of the Rev. Henry Jones at Bonavista in 1725. The earlier 
clergymen served the soldiers in the garrisons; little was done for the 
permanent population. Jones established his mission on a sound basis 
by securing a vacant dwelling for his home, which was to be rebuilt 
in the spring in such a manner as to be fit for services when the church 
was too cold, including a provision for firewood. Moreover, a charity 
school for poor children was to be supported by wealthier men under- ‘ 
writing the tuition of individual children. Plans for the care of the 
poor and disabled were considered.** The backwardness of the people 
made Jones place his faith in the education of the young, and he appealed 
to the bishop of London for help: “If we could have some Assistance 
from the Honourable Societies in England who are much delighted in 
promoting such Glorious Designs it would be a matter of great Joy to 

41Charles Davis to bishop of London, St. John’s, Newfoundland, [c. 1716], 
Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Newfoundland, No. 16. 


42Charles Davis to W. Hall, secretary to the bishop of London, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, October, 1717, ibid., No, 21. 

48Charles Davis to bishop of London, St. John’s, Newfoundland, October 1, 
1717, ibid., No. 15. 

44For a note on Phillips, see John Clement, comp., “Anglican Clergymen 
Licensed to the American Colonies, 1710-1744,” HistortcaL MAGAZINE OF THE 
Protestant EpiscopaL CHurcH, XVII (September, 1948), pp. 241-242. 

45Richard Cox to bishop of London, Placentia, October 5, 1719, Fulham Palace 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Newfoundland, No. 37. 
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me.’’*? He also wrote Henry Newman to try to obtain funds for a 
schoolmistress. The request was outside the province of the S. P. C. K., 
but Newman, its secretary, joined the bishop of London in laying Jones’ 
scheme before the S. P. G.** 

Jones’ initial success and plans won him the favor of the Society, 
and throughout the remainder of his residence, first at Bonavista (1725- 
1744) and later at Trinity Bay (1745-1747), the S. P. G. sent Jones a 
regular salary, various gratuities, and books and tracts. He was the 
second Newfoundland missionary to win Society support after begin- 
ning his work under different auspices. The Society was continuously 
active in Newfoundland after 1726. Its activity in this colony is par- 
ticularly worthy of study because the ingenuity of leaders and mission- 
aries was challenged as much as in the slave colony of Barbados. 

Jones’ parishioners were generous in their support, both of him 
and the school. Despite occasional adversity, Jones continued the school, 
at times undertaking the role of schoolmaster himself.** His hopes for 
the young were justified, for in 1740 he reported: “My Congregation are 
increasing by reason the many Young People & children that are grow- 
ing up.”°° When the citizens of Bonavista applied for Jones’ successor, 
they demanded someone who would serve as schoolmaster as well as 
minister.°*| The charity school begun by Jones appears to have been 
the first S. P. G. supported school in Newfoundland. In later years, 
S. P. G. supported schools were an important part of the Island’s edu- 
cational system. 

When the people withdrew inland from Bonavista for the winter, 
Jones instituted a system of lay readers and supplied the necessary Bibles, 
Prayer Books, and tracts. Whereas earlier clergymen had been con- 
tent to remain at their assigned posts, Jones undertook to visit’ neigh- 
boring areas to arrange similar systems of lay readers. As a mark of 
his success, his parishioners raised the unbelievable sum of £130 for 
enlarging the church. A part of the minister’s character was his ac- 
ceptance of the humble nature of the islanders. Jones faced irregular 
religious practices. The custom of marrying without first publishing 

‘7Henry Jones to bishop of London, Bonavista, Newfoundland, November 6, 
1725, ibid., No. 14. 

48Henry Jones to Henry Newman, Bonavista, Newfoundland, November 6, 
1725, ibid., No. 13; Newman to bishop of London, Middle Temple, London, Janu- 
ary 20, 1726, ibid., No. 9. 

49Henry Jones to bishop of London, Bonavista, Newfoundland, November 7, 
1727, ibid., No. 31. 

50Henry Jones to S. P. G. secretary, Bonavista, November 28, 1740, S. P. G. 
MSS.. (L. C. Trans.), B7,. pt. 393. 

51Address of, some Bonavista Inhabitants to bishop of London, Bonavista, 
Newfoundland, June 16, 1742, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B10, pp. 140-142. 
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the banns made him uneasy, and he desired to correct the abuse by the 
issuance of licenses by the ministers or by a strict order from the bishop 
of London prohibiting such ceremonies.*? When he transferred to 
Trinity Bay, he made the same complaint, and added that “Children yt 
are born on the other Side of the Bay are . . . usually baptiz’d by Lay- 
Men.”** These irregularities remained a part of the country’s religious 
life for many years. 


Henry Osborne, a naval officer, was appointed as Newfoundland’s 
first governor in 1729. His instructions directed him to see that laws 
against blasphemy and immorality were enforced and the Sabbath ob- 
served.** The establishment of this measure of civil government gave 
Newfoundland missions a promise of greater success. In 1730, Jones 
was joined by two fellow missionaries: the Rev. John Fordyce, stationed 
at St. John’s; and the Rev. Robert Killpatrick, stationed at Trinity Bay 
(1730-1731; 1734-1741; 1732-1733 in New York). Trinity Bay, the 
most populous area next to St. John’s, had been served for ten years 
preceding Killpatrick’s arrival by John Moor, a merchant, who preached, 
baptized, married, and buried to the satisfactiyn of many.*® Killpatrick 
was sent in reply to a petition requesting a regular minister to fill the 
newly erected church.** He was welcomed by a fairly large congre- 
gation whom he found “very ignorant in the Way and Manner of 
Church Worship.” He distributed Prayer Books and tracts which he 
supposed would be beneficial to those who could read. As for the others 
he found it “very Difficult and hazardous in visiting these poor people, 
they being far Scatter’d and Living in Different Coves of the Rocks, 
and no Possibility of passing from each other but by water . . . [being] 
oblig’d to teach them on week days how to read the Common Prayer.” 
Among the many baptized were several adults, one “above 50 who is 
Justice of the Harbour.”’5* 

Unlike Jones, Killpatrick found Newfoundland “very Disagreeable,” 
and immediately begged to be removed to New England or some other 
place. When removal was not forthcoming, Killpatrick moved to New 


52Henry Jones to bishop of London, Bonavista, Newfoundland, December 1, 
1729, Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Newfoundland, No. 28. 

38Henry Jones to S. P. G. secretary, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, November 
1, 1744, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, pp. 390-392. 

54Anspach, op. cit., p. 175. 

55Address of some Trinity Bay Inhabitants to bishop of London, Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland, August 12, 1729, Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), New- 
foundland, No. 5. 

56Same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, October 18, 1730, S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A22, pp. 156-158. Killpatrick’s name has sometimes been spelled 
as Kilpatrick. 

57Robert Killpatrick to bishop of London, Trinity Bay, a’ October 
21, 1730, Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans. ), Newfoundland, No. 35. 
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Windsor, New York, after an argument with some of his parishioners 
because he interfered in civil matters to the extent of causing the dis- 
missal of a justice of the peace on the supposition that the man was a 
dissenter.°* After his departure, the people asked that Killpatrick should 
not be sent again to serve them.*® New Windsor, likewise, proved 
disagreeable, and Killpatrick requested to be returned to his Newfound- 
land station. The Society agreed he might return with an allowance 
of £40 yearly for three years if “he should so long continue there.”® 
Taking with him the books belonging to New Windsor, Killpatrick re- 
turned to Trinity Bay where he remained until his death on August 19, 
1741. Killpatrick lacked Jones’ ability to adapt himself to the country 
and its people, but he apparently mended relations with his parishioners, 
for, in requesting a replacement, the justices of the peace commended 
his work and behavior, and recommended his widow and five children 
to the Society’s charity. 

During Killpatrick’s ministry at Trinity Bay, Jones was at the Bona- 
vista mission. Between twenty and thirty children were taught by a 
schoolmistress, and the church building was completed.*? When Gover- 
nor Osborne appointed justices of the peace, Jones received a commis- 
sion. In fact, many S. P. G. missionaries were appointed justices of 
the peace, another way in which the S. P. G. became important in the 
development of the Island. However, as a consequence of Jones’ partici- 
pation in the punishment of some lawless persons, many servants with- 
drew their financial support.** During Killpatrick’s absence in New 
York, Jones visited the church at Trinity whenever possible, boats 
that passed between the two stations making transportation possible.™ 
After Killpatrick’s death, Jones was transferred to Trinity Bay. His 
subscriptions at Bonavista fluctuated “greatly according to the capricous 
humour of the servants & meaner sort,” and he would endeavour to serve 
both places and to assist Killpatrick’s widow.*® Jones served a flourish- 
ing congregation at Trinity, and a letter from the Society’s secretary had 

58Robert Killpatrick to the Inhabitants of Trinity Bay, Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland, July 5, 1731, ibid., No. 23; same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 


July 13, 1731, ibid., No. 25. 

5*Inhabitants of Trinity Bay to bishop of London, Trinity Bay, Newfound- 
land, 1731, ibid., No. 24. 

*°Robert Killpatrick to bishop of London, New Windsor, New York, October 
26, 1732, ibid., No. 1. 

®1Justices of the Peace, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, October 8, 1741, S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B9, p. 135 

®*Henry Jones to bishop of London, Bonavista, Newfoundland, June 23, 1731, 
Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Newfoundland, No. 22. 

®8Same to same, Bonavista, Newfoundland, December 1, 1729, ibid., No. 28. 

64Same to same, Bonavista, Newfoundland, July 8, 1734, ibid., No. 10. 
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the effect of having church wardens chosen to collect the promised sub- 
scription of £40, a measure which saved the minister a great deal of 
fatigue.** Jones completed twenty-two years of Newfoundland service 
in 1747, when he was transferred to a milder climate.* 

The Rev. Benjamin Lindsay was the S. P. G. missionary at Trinity 
Bay from 1750 to 1760. Little is known of his work. He became ill 
and left the community, fearing for his life if forced to spend the winter 
alone without a suitable servant.** The new appointee, William Fother- 
ingham, died in St. John’s en route to Trinity Bay.” 

In 1730, the bishop of London sent the Rev. John Fordyce, who 
was ordained in that year, to St. John’s. Fordyce was well received 
by officials and residents. A subscription to build a parsonage house 
was started, and the minister hoped religion and virtue might flourish 
“as well as in any of his Majesties plantations in America.”"° To pro- 
tect his reputation from assaults by “some Capricious and Fractious 
People” and thereby avoid some of the troubles of his predecessors, 
Fordyce proposed and followed the plan of having the justices of the 
peace execute a yearly certificate stating the minister’s true character."* 
However, the rigors of a Newfoundland mission caused him to leave 
St. John’s to become an S. P. G. missionary in South Carolina, where 
he served from 1736 until his death in 1751. 

After Fordyce’s departure, St. John’s was without the care of a 
resident Anglican clergyman. In 1743, the Rev. William Peaseley, 
Jones’ successor at Bonavista, sent the Society an account of St. John’s. 
He found a large congregation, “well dispo’d to contribute to’ards the 
Support of a Minister, & . . . very willing to comply with the Society’s 
good Resolution in appointing a House & Glebe,” and a “handsome 
Church . . . built of wood . . . kept in good Repair.” The people’s 

66Same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, October 27, 1747, S. P. G. MSS. 
Trans:), 
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Memorial to Society, London, December 30, 1760, ibid., pp. 511-513; Petition of 
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ibid., pp. 504-505. 

*9William Fotheringham to S. P. G. secretary, London, May 21, 1762, ibid., 
p. 522; same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 22, 1762, ibid., pp. 
535-536; Petition of Some Trinity Bay Inhabitants, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 
July 9, 1763, ibid., pp. 537-540. 
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1730, Fulham Palace MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Newfoundland, No. 34. 
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only opportunity to attend services was during the summer when there 
was a chance the governor’s chaplain might serve them."*? Not long 
after Peaseley’s report, St. John’s petitioned for a “Settled Orthodox 
Episcopal Minister” and promised him a parsonage house, a glebe, and a 
subscription of forty pounds a year.” 

At Bonavista, Peaseley was particularly active in teaching children 
to read. Dissatisfied with his income, he asked for another mission."* 
Peaseley’s request and St. John’s petition were considered together. 
The Society granted Peaseley a gratuity for his teaching, directed him 
to supply the church at St. John’s, and added forty pounds to the amount 
promised by local subscriptions. To assist Peaseley in his work, the 
secretary ordered a supply of religious books and tracts consisting of 
“two dozen of Comon prayer Books & some Psalters & Catechisms for the 
poor children . . . 50, of the Bishop of Man’s Essay, 100 of Obser- 
vations on the Conduct of the Methodists 20 of the Rational Communi- 
cant 12 Bibles and 12 New Testamts,” for distribution between Bona- 
vista and St. John’s. The Bonavista mission was told that if it wished 
another missionary, it would have to provide a house, a glebe, and a 
settled income,—conditions met at St. John’s."* This action was in 
fact a withdrawal of S. P. G. support from Bonavista. 

At St. John’s, Peaseley had a large congregation and a good house. 
During the summer he visited Petty Harbour, a community of five hun- 
dred persons about ten miles from St. John’s, whenever the governor’s 
chaplain would substitute at St. John’s.”* Despite the provision made 
for him, Peaseley soon requested a less arduous mission, declaring it 
was “impossible for a clergyman to live at the Place in any degree suit- 
able to his Character on a less Income than £200 pr Annum.”"* To 
supplement his income he served as chaplain to the garrison and the 
S. P. G. appointed him its schoolmaster and gave him a gratuity for 
his services at Petty Harbour. These additions were not enough, 
and after reporting the unsuccessful preaching of “one of Mr. Whit- 


72William Peaseley to S. P. G. secretary, St. John’s, Newfoundland, June 9, 
1743, S. P. G. MSS (L. C. Trans.), Bll, pp. 231-232. Peaseley’s name has 
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field’s Disciples” and the lack of enthusiasm for such preaching, Pease- 
ley moved to a mission in South Carolina, where he worked from 1751 to 
1756.78 

In 1752, the Rev. Edward Langman, an Oxford graduate who had 
been in the Island for several years, became the S. P. G.’s missionary 
at St. John’s, a post he held until his death in 1783. A few mission- 
aries stationed in the principal settlements could not meet the religious 
needs of a scattered, fluctuating population. Langman, with the Society’s 
approval, devoted a part of his summers to carrying the Anglican faith 
to the so-called outharbors north and south of St. John’s. Such visits 
meant “coasting from place to place by water in open boats . . . having 
none or but few difficult paths thro’ the woods.”"® During the sum- 
mer of 1759, he travelled two hundred miles by sea to Placentia, where 
he found few persons except for the troops in garrison, the French 
having withdrawn en masse.*® The following summer, he visited the 
southern harbors of Renouse, Fermouse, and Ferryland.** In 1761, he 
visited the remaining harbors of Bay Bulls and Whitlass Bay.*? Wher- 
ever he went, he read prayers, preached, baptized, and distributed the 
literature supplied by the Society. In 1763, he visited the northern 
harbors, and reported that Trinity Bay desired another missionary and 
that Harbour Grace was building a church prior to requesting a mis- 
sionary.®* 

These religious excursions prompted some of Langman’s St. John’s 
parishioners to charge that hé neglected his more immediate duty to 
St. John’s and to withhold some of their donations.** Under his direc- 
tion, a new church was erected at St. John’s because, in the old one, 
winter worshippers were exposed to “cold Snowy weather” and to the 
danger of having the structure blown down on them by “hard Blustering 
Gales.”** The new church was opened in 1763; in 1773 the outside 
was covered with a coat of clapboard, the inside fitted with seats for 

*8William Peaseley to S. P. G. secretary, St. John’s, Newfoundland, December 
1, 1745, ibid., pp. 99-100; same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, October 27, 
1746, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B14, pp. 103-105; same to same, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, November 9, 1747, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B15, pp. 13-14. 

7°Edward Langman to S. P. G. secretary, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Novem- 


ber 24, 1763, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, pt. 2, pp. 563-566. 
a 8°Same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 14, 1759, ibid., pp. 485- 


oil a to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 13, 1760, ibid., pp. 


~ 82Same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 4, 1761, ibid., pp. 518- 


on 8Same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 6, 1764, ibid., pp. 585- 


84Same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, June 23, 1761, ibid., pp. 515-517. 
- 85Same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 14, 1759, ibid., pp. 485- 
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men from the garrison, and the church furnishings donated by several 
governors and merchants.** 

The French occupied St. John’s in June, 1762, and by the time 
the English retook the place in September, Langman’s wife and a 
child were dead ; his personal belongings were reduced during the general 
plundering ; he himself was ill for many weeks; and four priests, three 
French and one Irish, had performed mass and other religious services 
in the Anglican church.** The French had deported some of the Prot- 
estants, crippling the vitality of the Church to the extent that Langman 
requested another mission. However, with his regular salary from 
the S. P. G. and a gratuity of fifty pounds for faithful service, he de- 
cided to remain at St. John’s, believing that his knowledge of the people 
justified his continuance there.** 

In 1765, Nova Scotia was served by five S. P. G. missionaries re- 
ceiving seventy pounds apiece, four schoolmasters, and one assistant 
schoolmaster; while Newfoundland had but two missionaries receiving 
fifty pounds apiece from the Society.*® Langman’s physical condition 
kept him at St. John’s after 1763. A changing population made the 
missionary’s work in Newfoundland peculiarly difficult. A hard won 
friend of today was replaced by an enemy tomorrow. A new audience 
constantly faced the minister, and the hazards of life made men quarrel- 
some. Langman, like many another man, had charges brought against 
him. Another man was to be offered £100 a year.*° With the assist- 
ance of the governor, military officers, and loyal parishioners, Langman 
was cleared. Langman attributed the charges to the fact that the pews 
in the church were owned by the merchants and wealthier residents, 
while the poorer persons were deprived of seats; many of his critics 
were dissenters or mere visitors; and some objected to his severity as 
a justice of the peace. As for the amount promised a successor, he did 
not believe that an “apostle” would be able to exact that amount of 
local support.** 

_ — to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 15, 1773, ibid., pp. 
49/-/00. 


‘ 87Same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 2, 1762, ibid., pp. 529- 
33 


igs 88Same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 6, 1764, ibid., pp. 585- 

894n Abstract of the Proceedings of the S. P. G. [Printed with Annual 
Sermon (London, 1765)], pp. 37-38. 

*°Some Inhabitants, Merchants, and others at St. John’s, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, November 9, 1765, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, pt. 2, pp. 599-601. 

°\Edward Langman to S. P. G. secretary, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 
12, 1765, ibid., pp. 550-552; same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 15, 
1765, ihid., pp. 554-561; same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 4, 
1767, ibid., pp. 620-629. 
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Langman supplemented his income with an appointment as deputy 
chaplain to the garrison. The Peace of Paris did not extend religious 
liberty to the Roman Catholics in Newfoundland, and Langman baptized 
the children of Roman Catholic parents as required of him by order 
of the governor.*? Both Roman Catholics and dissenters sometimes 
attended Anglican services. During the 1770's, some dissenting teachers 
appeared. One Garnet, a Methodist, arrived in 1775, but he left soon 
after because “the People in general here, having little or no liking to 
Such Sorts of Teachers.”** In 1778, John Jones, a former soldier turned 
teacher, tried to hold meetings, but he too had little success.** 

Throughout the American Revolution, Langman and his fellow 
missionary, James Balfour, at Trinity Bay, remained at their missions, 
and reported regularly to the Society although they received few com- 
munications from it.°° Despite American overtures, Newfoundland re- 
mained loyal to Britain. Such a stand subjected her shipping and coast- 
line to the depredations of American privateers, and food shortages 
resulted from the Island’s former dependence upon imports from New 
England. Langman described the economic effect of the war on Wew- 
foundland : 


. . our ffishery almost thro’out the whole Island, is come 
to a very low & miserable State: Most of the Boatkeepers and 
Employers, thro’ the difficulty of the times, the dearness of pro- 


visions and necessaries here, and the low prices of ffish this 
Season, being obliged either to Shorten, or wholly to put a 
Stop to their Employ: And besides, most of the Merchants 
here are about to lessen their trade, and Some wholly to stop 
their merchandizing here.** 


When Langman died in 1783, he ended a thirty year period of 
service, the longest in the Island up to that time. His long tenure was 
of great value to the Church at St. John’s, and foreshadowed the triumphs 
of the decades ahead. 

His successor, the Rev. Walter Price, 1783 to 1789, witnessed 
Roman Catholic emancipation and the organization of the Roman Catho- 
lic church in Newfoundland. He transferred to New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, and served Nashwalk, 1791-1797. 


®2Same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 14, 1770, ibid., pp. 679- 


same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 3, 1775, ibid., pp. 729- 
pi ®4Same to same, St. John’s, Newfoundland, November 30, 1778, ibid., pp. 741- 


*54An Abstract of the Proceedings of the S. P. G. [Printed with Annual 
Sermon (London, 1777)], pp. 43-44. 

*6Edward Langman to S. P. G. secretary, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Novem- 
ber 2, 1779, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, pt. 2, pp. 766-769. 
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The Protestants of Harbour Grace and Carboneer on the Bay 
of Conception, between St. John’s and Trinity Bay, were erecting a 
church when Langman visited them in 1763. The Rev. Lawrence 
Coughlan,*** an Anglo-Irishman and a disciple of John Wesley, was in 
Newfoundland by permission of the bishop of London, and he became 
their minister. When promised subscriptions fell short, the S. P. G. 
gave financial assistance.** Faithful to his trust, he preached in the 
“Irish tongue” and many Roman Catholics attended his service.** He 
established a school for both boys and girls and secured a schoolmaster 
from the S. P. G.* In Newfoundland, as elsewhere, religious books 
were in great demand. The lack of a trained clergy encouraged com- 
mon fishermen, both English and Irish, to perform religious ceremonies. 
Threats by the governor to fine such laymen, if the justices of the 
peace were unsuccessful in curbing the practice, were without effect. 

In spirit Coughlan remained a Methodist. His success may be at- 
tributed to the warmth of his preaching compared with the more 
ritualistic approach of most Anglicans. He had a large number of 
communicants. Whereas Langman rarely reported over twenty-five, 
Coughlan in 1770 reported over two hundred.’ He extended his work 
into the neighboring areas, and at Blackhead, a place eighteen miles 
away by water, the people in fourteen days framed and covered a chapel 
large enough for four hundred persons.’ In his little volume, An Ac- 
count of the Work of God, in Newfoundland, North America, he tells of 
his three years of house to house calls to read the Bible and expound 
God’s word before there was the “least Appearance of any Awakening.” 
He travelled by water, and he spent nights in primitive Newfoundland 
homes where the snow drifted in and his shoes froze by his bedside. As 
usual, some “rejoiced in loud Songs of Praises,” others organized op- 
position to him.’ In 1773, he left Newfoundland and resigned his 
position as S. P. G. missionary. His later years were spent as a Wesleyan 

96-aCoughlan is “said to have been ordained in 1763 (through Wesley’s in- 
fiuence) by the Greek bishop, Erasmus, then in England, and afterwards (regularly) 
by the bishop of London.” [Pascoe, op. cit., 857.] 


87Petition of the Inhabitants of Harbour Grace . . . Harbour Grace, New- 
foundland, October 30, 1766, tbid., pp. 605-606. 

8. awrence Coughlan to S. P. G. secretary, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, 
October 28, 1767, ibid., pp. 617-618. 

— to same, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, October 15, 1768, ibid., pp. 
640-642. 

100Same to same, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, October 13, 1769, ibid., 
pp. 656-658. 

101Same to same, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, November 9, 1770, ibid., 
pp. 673-675. 

102]_[awrence] Coughlin, An Account of the Work of God, in Newfoundland, 
North-America . . . (London, 1776), pp. 18-19. 

108] bid., pp. 7-24. 
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minister in Ireland. In Newfoundland he frequently is regarded as the 
founder of the Methodist Church there.** 

After the death of William Fotheringham in 1762, Trinity Bay 
promised a new man “40 Ibs fish value, rated on the Seats in the 
Church.”?°° The Rev. James Balfour, an Oxford graduate, landed at 
St. John’s in 1764, and Langman briefed him on the role of a Newfound- 
land missionary.2°° Finding the parsonage in disrepair and himself not 
welcome in private homes, Balfour decided to erect a house at his own 
expense.’ lis parishioners, however, later built him a “Good Con- 
venient new House, valued at one hundred & thirty pounds.”?* 

Balfour adapted himself to the strange, new world quickly and suc- 
cessfully. He appointed a vestry with the help and consent of his 
parishioners to assist him and analyzed the problems of his parish.? 
His responsibilities extended to Old and New Perlican and Bonaventure, 
which, without religious or civil officials, were dependent on Trinity’s 
minister for baptism, marriage, and spiritual counsel.° A _ largely 
migratory population, living in constant danger whether on land or at 
sea, was difficult to settle down to a life of Anglican stability. The 
creed of the Anglican was exacting and his heritage brought music and 
other elements of culture to pioneer communities. The Church’s laws 
were designed to curb the common law marriages, whether entered into 
for a day or a decade. A copy of these laws Balfour requested at once.*™* 
A schoolmaster was needed but could not be supported so he taught 
the children himself.*?? 

In 1767, he briefly and graphically described not only his own peo- 
ple, but also many other S. P. G. stations in the western world: 


There were I think Seventy Subscribers for a Mission- 
ary.—A great many of these are either Bankrupt-—Dead.— 
Or gone from the Country, and those that Remain give them- 


104Alexander Sutherland, The Methodist Church and Missions in Canada 
and Newfoundland . . . (Toronto, 1906), pp. 29, 68-75. 

105Edward Langman to S. P. G. secretary, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Novem- 
ber 24, 1763, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, pt. 2, pp. 563-566. 

106James Balfour to S. P. G. secretary, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, November 
9, 1764, ibid., pp. 582-584. 
a — to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, October 23, 1764, ibid., pp. 
- = to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, November 2, 1765, ibid., pp. 


ow 109Same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, October 23, 1764, ibid., pp. 575- 


svetnsame to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, November 5, 1764, ibid., pp. 
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a a to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, November 9, 1764, ibid., pp. 


“ 132Same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, October 24, 1765, ibid., pp. 
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selves no concern, how a Missionary is to be supported, not- 
withstanding every thing here costs three times the value of 
what it does in England —They plead that paying Yearly for a 
Seat is Unconstitutional, and tho’ their Predecessors did always 
so, that is no Reason they shou’d be Fools too.*** 


In 1771, Balfour invited the inhabitants to a vestry meeting to sub- 
scribe funds for church repairs. Although local wealth largely belonged 
to Quakers, Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics, he collected seventy 
pounds.*** 

Like Edward Langman, Balfour was an itinerant missionary, visit- 
ing Old Perlican, Bay of Herbs, Scully Cove, Harts Content, and Bona- 
vista. He adapted his sermons and counsel to the needs of simple 
fisher folk, advising industry, frugality, acceptance of their hardships, 
and enrichment of their lives by adopting the heritage of the Church.**® 
At Harts Content, a group met to read church services and sermons 
and were supplied with sermons by Balfour, a method supported by 
clergymen in many places in the colonies.*** 

Concerning his work in the outharbors, he wrote: 


“When I first visited them some years ago, they seemed 
shy, and plainly hinted that they did not desire me to bestow so 
much pains & trouble upon them—But now they seem eager 
and fond of Instruction, And express a strong desire for more 
of my Society, than I can afford to give them.”’"** 


Bonavista, a former S. P. G. station, began a subscription for a mis- 
sionary, but Balfour believed the people would be more glad of a minis- 
ter’s departure than of his arrival.** Of Newfoundlanders and their 
promises, Balfour concluded : 


- most people here will as soon break their Written 

Agreements, as they do their empty Promises, unless compelled 

to keep them by force of Law. It is inconceivable what pains 
en aa to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, November 5, 1767, ibid., pp. 
114Same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, November 13, 1770, ibid., pp. 


pp same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, October 10, 1771, ibid., pp. 


115Same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, June 30, 1768, ibid., pp. 638- 


639; same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, November 24, 1773, ibid., pp. 714- 
716; ibid., pp. 725-728. 


ei 116Same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, June 18, 1770, ibid., pp. 670- 


ee 117Same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, November 13, 1770, ibid., pp. 676- 
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& Trouble One must take to bring them to the Decency of Em- 
bracing Baptism or convince them of the Use of it; so much 
do Mankind when left in ignorance alienate from the very cus- 
toms of the Mother Country.*?® 


When Coughlan left Harbour Grace in 1773, Balfour requested the 
vacant post, hoping to serve a larger number of persons. When the 
Society granted his request, he closed the Trinity Bay mission, con- 
cluding he had “civilized a great many of the Middle Rank,” had lived 
in harmony with everyone, and left the mission in better condition 
than on his arrival. Another man could carry on his work.?° At 
Harbour Grace, Balfour was opposed by many of Coughlan’s enthusiasts ; 
at Carboneer, he was denied the use of the small chapel erected for 
Coughlan. An order from the governor was necessary to get possession 
of the parsonage house and the two outlying chapels.*** Balfour re- 
garded the dissenter as a potential rebel. He had disestablished the 
Anglican Church and set up a republic in Cromwell’s time. In 1775, 
Balfour reported : 


They are fond of holding private conventicles two or three 
times a week.—In a sentiment unfriendly to our civil Govern- 
ment, and give the Magistrates sometimes a good deal of 
trouble—Were they Numberous; and Enterprising Men to 
Head them, they would exactly resemble the Americans on 
the Continent. But happy for us, our people of property here, 
are strictly Loyal. It is only our lower classes that affect these 
things.—I act with the greatest moderation, because to oppose 
Religion, as they term their Enthusiasm, would kindle a Fire. 
They are scheming to have a Methodist preacher recommended 
by their former Missionary, or a Presbyterian which would 
render their Neighbors of a different way of thinking very un- 
easy. And create a great deal of trouble and which I hardly 
think Government will allow.’ 


Of Britain’s twenty-five colonies in 1776, thirteen declared their in- 
dependence. Sea power prevented the rebellion of all the island colonies, 
despite the hardships of lost markets and the depredations of privateers 
and American and French warships. The trading classes were zealous 


119James Balfour to S. P. G. secretary, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, Novem- 
ber 14, 1774, ibid., pp. 698-700. 

120James Balfour to S. P. G. secretary, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, Novem- 
ber 24, 1773, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, pt. 2, pp. 717-718. 

121Same to same, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, July 26, 1774, ibid., pp. 722- 
723; Governor R. Edwards to Charles Garland and Robert Guy, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, August 31, 1779, ibid., pp. 764-765. 


122James Balfour to S. P. G. secretary, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, De- 
cember 4, 1775, ibid., pp. 745-746. 
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partisans of the mother country, and there were no leaders to mold 
the dissident elements into a unified front. The large numbers of Irish 
had the same effect of turning loyalty to England as did the Negroes 
in the West Indies. As a consequence of her loyalty, Newfoundland 
suffered great distress. In 1779, Balfour wrote that the islanders: 


. . . are so unhinged by distress, that thousands of them 
have Emigrated to the Continent of America, & some to Eng- 
land, and still continue to do so. Not one Vessel in ten hath 
arrived to us this year, by Means of privateers. In short, there 
is a raging famine, Nakedness & Sickness in these parts. None 
can express the heartfelt woe of Women & children mourn- 
ing for want of Food. Our Calamities will resound all over 
England by those that are connected with this Island.*** 


Some of those buried by Balfour died from hunger. 

Balfour’s work at Harbour Grace resembled that done earlier at 
Trinity Bay, but with less harmony. He made an annual circuit of the 
Bay, visiting Port-de-Grace, Bay of Roberts, Carboneer and North 
Short.224 He secured a schoolmaster, and obtained an order from the 
governor instructing the justices of the peace to prevent unlicensed 
persons from performing religious services unless appointed or ap- 
proved by himself.‘*° Unable to overcome the dissenters, particularly 
the Methodists, he requested his recall in 1788.1*° It was granted in 1793 
with a pension from the Society. He died in 1809. The career of Bal- 
four convinced Governor Campbell and the S. P. G. that the New- 
foundland missions had to have larger support and pensions for the 
men in the end.**” 

At the opening of the eighteenth century, resident Newfoundlanders 
were spiritually destitute and in danger of reverting to primitivism. 
Although the Anglican faith did not make great strides in the period 
considered above, S. P. G. supported missionaries extended the com- 
forts of religion to the islanders. As in other areas, the missionaries 
endeavoured to hold adherents of the Church, to win others, to organize 
churches and schools. Without the civilizing work of the mission- 

123Same to same, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, December 2, 1779, ibid., 
pp. 771-772. 


pty a to same, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, November 19, 1781, ibid., 
pp. 778-779. 

125Governor R. Edwards to Charles Garland and Robert Guy, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, August 31, 1779, ibid., pp. 764-765. 

126James Balfour to S. P. G. secretary, Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, 
October 26, 1785, ibid., pp. 807-811; Pascoe, op. cit., I, 92-93. 

127A[aron] Graham to S. P. G. secretary, London, n. d. S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Photo.), American Colonies and Canada, 1721-1784, Package III, pp. 
418-421. Graham had served as secretary to Governor Campbell. 
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aries, the problems of the period after 1783 would have been far greater 
than they were.’** 

The foundation for the more substantial work of the nineteenth 
century was laid by these men of the eighteenth century. Through the 
experiences of Jones, Langman, Balfour, and the others, it was possible 
for the home organization to provide better for the future needs of New- 
foundland missions. When the Society gave more attention to British 
America after 1783, it realized it would have to give greater financial 
assistance from home and recruit manpower suited to the nature of the 
stations to which it was sent. The success of the Anglican Church 
in Newfoundland during the nineteenth century, with its own bishop, 
theological seminary, and cathedral, was based on the generous support 
of the Society beyond what was customary in other areas. The work of 
the second century of the Society in Newfoundland built on the begin- 
nings made by the eighteenth century clergy.’ 

128See Frank J. Klingberg, “Contributions of the S. P. G. to the American 
Way of Life,” Historica, MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
XII (1943), pp. 186-224; Kenneth Scott Latourette, Missions and the American 


Mind (Indianapolis, 1949), for discussions of the humanitarian aspects of the 
Society’s work. 

129For a survey of the S. P. G. in Newfoundland during the nineteenth 
century, see Thomas Beamish, Akins, A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the 
Church of England in the British North American Provinces (Halifax, 1849), 
pp. 11-65, 127-136; Pascoe, op. cit., I, 93-102; [S. P. G.] Work im the Colonies: 
Some Account of the Mission Operations of the Church of England . . . (London, 
1865), pp. 64-71. 
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Book Reviews 


I. American Church History and Biography 


The General Convention, Offices and Officers: 1785-1950. By C. 
Rankin Barnes. Philadelphia, The Church Historical Society. 1951. 
$3.00. 


The Rev. Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, the secretary of the House of 
Deputies, has produced a valuable book of reference for the future his- 
torian of the American Church. He tells us that “sheer curiosity” was 
the starting point of this study. His curiosity has been well rewarded. 
Curiosity, ability to handle material, accuracy in statement, and diligence 
in research are qualities which go far to produce the successful his- 
torian. Dr. Barnes has these qualities and has produced a readable and 
useful work, first published as an entire issue of the HistorIcaAL MaGa- 
ZINE (June, 1949), and now by the decision of the General Convention 
issued as a separate bound volume. The Church Historical Society is 
to be congratulated on its latest production, the format of which is 
extremely attractive. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


The History of the Chaplain Corps, United States Navy: Volume Two, 
1939-1949. By Clifford M. Drury, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 
Pp. 372. $3.00. 


This volume concludes the pioneer account of the Naval chaplaincy 
by a World War II Reserve chaplain, who is Church history professor 
at the San Francisco (Presbyterian) Theological Seminary in San 
Anselmo, California. The first volume covered the years 1778 to 1939 
(see HistoricaL MaGazine, June, 1950, p. 158). Volume III, pub- 
lished in 1948, contains a brief biographical sketch of every chaplain 
who has served in the U. S. Navy from its beginning to the end of 1945 
(see HistoricaL MaGazine, September, 1948, p. 306). 

The 3,353 ministers, priests and rabbis who served as Naval chap- 
lains during the World War II period will recognize in this work an 
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amazingly complete record of their unique ministry to men of varying 
faiths. Dr. Drury has skillfully apportioned his material and enlivened 
it with a wealth of illustrations. Here is described a chaplain’s indoc- 
trination, his exciting experiences in combat, his rotation from ship to 
shore duty, his need for versatility and adaptability. 

Of immediate interest to churchmen is the fact that of the 2,811 
Naval chaplains serving at the time of Japan’s surrender, 189 were Epis- 
copalian. The excellent work of our Church’s Army and Navy Division 
is noted. Dr. Drury also mentions the Shannon Memorial Chapel at the 
Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, named for the Episcopal chap- 
lain, E. R. Shannon, who lost his life in the sinking of the escort carrier 
Bismarck Sea on February 21, 1945. 

Admiral Chester Nimitz is here quoted as saying at the end of 
the war: 


“My own esteem for the chaplains is not so much based 
upon deeds of valor as it is appreciation for their routine accom- 
plishments. No one will ever know how many young men were 
deterred from acts of desperation by a heart-to-heart talk with 
the Padre . . . None of that effort appears in the statistics 
. . . It is for that toil in the cause of God and country that I 
honor the chaplains most.” 


This present volume is a rich mine of “deeds of valor” as well 
as of “routine accomplishments.” 


KENNETH D. PERKINS. 


Chaplain, U. S. Navy, 
Hadgrs., Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 


The Living Church Annual, 1951. The Yearbook of the Episcopal 
Church. Edited by Linden H. Morehouse and Alice Parmelee. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1950. 


The present volume follows closely the lines of its predecessors 
which have for some time past set a high standard of excellence and 
proved themselves invaluable sources of information on many matters 
concerning the American Church. The editors are able to record a most 
gratifying increase of Church membership, of persons confirmed, of ordi- 
nations both to the diaconate and to the priesthood. The ordinations 
show an increase over the previous year of seventy-three to the priest- 
hood and of seventy-five to the diaconate. There is also an increase of 
more than forty-six thousand, or three per centum, of Church members, 
the total number being returned as 2,540,548 baptized persons. The re- 
turn of communicants is 1,688,611, the previous year being 1,671,366. 
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The figures for one hundred years ago were 98,655. An annual and in- 
valuable feature of this interesting book is a table of the Succession of 
American Bishops, with the names of their consecrators and the dates 
of their consecration. It is thrilling to cast the eye down the long list 
from Samuel Seabury, the first, consecrated on November 14, 1784, to 
Henry Herbert Shires, the five hundred and first, consecrated on Sep- 


tember 29, 1950. 
R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
Edited by DUBOSE MURPHY, Associate Editor 


Church History, September, 1950, has two articles of interest to 
our readers. 


Rospert WoRTHINGTON SMITH, of the University of Oregon, con- 
tributes (pp. 171-186) a study of “Slavery and Christianity in the British 
West Indies.” Negro slavery flourished in the Caribbean area, for the 
slave trade was lucrative and slave labor made for the prosperity of the 
plantation system. The Anglican clergy at first did little to mitigate the 
abuses of slavery and did not attempt to evangelize the slaves. When 
Moravians, Methodists and Baptists began to work among the Negroes, 
the Jamaican Assembly passed measures to restrict or prevent religious 
instruction of slaves. Public opinion in general was indifferent to any 
considerations of humanitarianism and was suspicious of evangelistic 
efforts which—it was thought—would only make the slaves less docile. 

The bishop of London (Beilby Porteus) was one of the few An- 
glican leaders to advocate the religious and moral instruction of slaves. 
As public opinion in England became more concerned with the slavery 
problem, the planters moved cautiously towards improvements which 
would keep religious instruction “under the auspices of a safe and 
conservative Anglican Church.” Jamaica offered support to curates who 
would assist in promoting Christianity among the slaves and allowed 
the clergy a fee of two shillings sixpence for each baptism. The statistical 
results were prompt; thousands were baptized but few of the converts 
seemed to know what it meant. In 1823, two new bishoprics were 
created, bringing ecclesiastical authority from London (where it had 
been, as it was during the colonial period of American history) to the 
West Indies; and such organizations as the Church Missionary Society 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society added strength to the grow- 
ing sense of responsibility in the Anglican Church. 

Nonconformist missionaries incurred a great deal of suspicion and 
hostility. Their informal and emotional worship seemed to make the 
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slaves restless. Their lack of social and ecclesiastical dignity seemed to 
encourage the Negroes to feel that they were not inferior beings after 
all. Throughout the islands the slaves outnumbered the owners and 
an uprising was always feared, so that anything which made the slaves 
restless or bold was viewed with alarm. 

In the British West Indies slavery exhibited “more aspects of cruelty 
and hardship . . . than in any of the other colonies.” But it may also 
be said that “it was here that persons of deep religious feeling such 
as the Rev. James Ramsey and James Stephen acquired the loathing 
for slavery which they took back to England and imparted to Wilber- 
force, Buxton and other deeply religious persons.” 


In the same issue, NELSON RIGHTMYER has an essay (pp. 187-198) 
on “The Anglican Church in Maryland: Factors contributing to the 
American Revolution.” Among the points at issue between the colonists 
and the crown, we find certain ecclesiastical questions. In some places 
it was the matter of the episcopate. In Maryland there was prolonged 
controversy arising out of the establishment of the Church of England. 
From the earliest settlement, the Church enjoyed a privileged position 
and after 1692 the new royal government made the Church of England 
the state Church of Maryland. This meant that taxes were levied for 
the support of the clergy and to provide funds for building churches. 
The clergy were appointed by proprietor or governor and could not 
be removed except by ecclesiastical process, which was extremely diffi- 
cult. 


“From the point of view of Marylanders, the system was 
far from satisfactory. By law . . . they had taxed themselves 
for the building and support of their churches and for the sup- 
port of their ministers, but they had absolutely no right to 
choose their ministers nor get rid of him if he failed to meet 
their needs.” 


A number of cases arose in which clergy attempted to gain pos- 
session of parishes against the wishes of the people. Controversies de- 
veloped over the amount of taxes to be levied and the manner of im- 
posing them. This ecclesiastical argument spread into a broader field 
as it touched the whole question of “taxation without the consent of the 
taxed.” And in Maryland, as in other colonies, the feelings and opinions 
of the people inclined more and more towards an open break with the 
crown, for each separate controversy became merged with others and 
added to the accumulation of grievances. 


“The Place of the Prayer Book in the Western Liturgical Tradition” 
by Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR., in Church History, March, 1950 (pp. 
3-14), is a contribution to our understanding of Anglican worship. 
Cranmer’s position was in the main stream of Western Christendom, 
but he was well acquainted with the Eastern liturgies. While he re- 
jected “the late medieval interpretation of the Mass as a propitiatory 
sacrifice,” he preserved the Western emphasis upon the Atonement, 
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adding to it something of “the Eastern interest in the mutual indwelling 
of Christ and His Church in our ‘Mystical Body.’” There was great 
variety of liturgical use before the Reformation ; “the new idea of abso- 
lute uniformity was up to that time unheard of.” Cranmer accepted a 
large body of inherited material, added to it from ancient Eastern and 
contemporary Protestant sources, and then simplified the whole “in 
order that the rites of the Church might be once again a possession of the 
laity.” 


The William and Mary Quarterly, January, 1951, pp. 3-24, con- 
tains an essay by IrvinG BRANT on “Madison and the Separation of 
Church and State.” Throughout his career, Madison steadfastly argued 
and labored for complete freedom of religion both in state and nation. 
He took the lead in legislative controversies, opposing not only the 
establishment of a church but also the imposition of taxes which might 
he applied to the support of all churches. 

To Madison, religious liberty was the core of all freedoms, and 
in his strict adherence to this principle he later (1811) vetoed a bill 
to correct a faulty survey by granting land to a Baptist Church in Mis- 
sissippi; and he questioned, though he did not formally oppose, the pro- 
priety of appointing chaplains to the Houses of Congress and in the 
Army and Navy. 

In so far as Madison is concerned, Canon B. I. Bell’s statement 
that those who wrote the Constitution of the United States 


“had no idea that anyone would construe this to ban religious 
instruction in schools, or to deny tax-support of schools con- 


ducted under religious auspices” [Reader’s Digest, January, 
1951, p. 125] 


is incorrect. 


In The North Carolina Historical Review for January, 1951, pp. 
15-46, Bennett H. Watt writes of “Charles Pettigrew, First Bishop- 
Elect of the North Carolina Episcopal Church.” Born in a Presbyterian 
family, Pettigrew entered the Church of England and became a lay 

reader in Edenton, North Carolina. In 1775 he crossed the Atlantic and 

was ordained in London. He then became assistant and later rector 

of St. Paul’s, Edenton, and was known and respected in North Caro- 

lina and Virginia. After several conferences of clergy and laity con- 4 
cerned with the development of the Church in North Carolina, a duly y 
organized convention met in Tarboro in May, 1794, and elected Petti- 
grew first bishop of North Carolina. He set out for Philadelphia to 
obtain consecration but the report of a yellow fever epidemic prevented 
him from completing the journey, and his own illnesses kept him at 
home in later years. Internal weakness, low morale, doctrinal disagree- 
ments and difficulties of travel all combined to frustrate attempts to 
organize North Carolina as a diocese, and Pettigrew retired from the 
active ministry without ever being consecrated to the episcopate. 
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II. English and General Church History 


The Origins of the Austin Canons and Their Introduction into England. 
By J. C. Dickinson. (Published for the [English] Church Historical 
Society, S. P. C. K., London, 1950). Pp. vi, 308. 20/. 


The Rev. J. C. Dickinson, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has 
produced an admirable account of the early history of what is, as he 
notes, “the most neglected religious order of the mediaeval church.” 
The greatest popularity of the Austin Canons was in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and they are overshadowed by the more spectacular history of the 
monks before them and the friars who followed. Yet their houses were 
spread over England, and included some of great importance like Car- 
lisle Cathedral and St. Frideswide’s, the present Cathedral, at Oxford ; 
others like Llanthony were in remote districts where a Benedictine 
Abbey could scarcely have been established. The simplicity and con- 
sequent adaptability of the Rule of St. Augustine enabled the Augus- 
tinians to develop in various ways, and made them the forerunners of 
the later varied types of religious orders. Dickinson gives a clear and 
well-written account of the origin of the Austin Canons in the 11th- 
century revival of the common life for clerks, and the spread of the 
order in England down to 1215. His comments on two of the important 
historical questions—the extent to which Regular Canons served parishes, 
and the relation of the Regula S. Augustini to St. Augustine’s writings— 
are balanced and sound. At times he delights the reader by a glance at 
modern situations of which his studies have reminded him, as when he 
observes that mediaeval general chapters 


were as slow as twentieth-century Convocations in removing 
ecclesiastical blemishes which no one was prepared to defend 
in theory or abolish in practice (p. 174) ; 


or finds a true American spirit in the moderate austerity of the Austin 
Canons, as contrasted with Cistercian Puritanism. On the other hand, 
the Augustinian order suffered from the multiplication of small houses 
without effective central discipline—perhaps a foretaste of Anglican 
parochialism. 


E. R. HARDY, JR. 


Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


John Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland. Edited by William 
Croft —" Philosophical Library, 1950. 2 vols. Pp. cix, 374; 
v, 498. $15. 
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John Knox in Controversy. By Hugh Watt. Philosophical Library. 
1950. Pp. ix, 109. $2.75. 


The reprinting of classical sources in Church history does not 
occur nearly often enough. Anybody with even a mild interest in the 
subject could name out of hand a dozen such which he would like to 
see put out. William Croft Dickinson, and also the Philosophical Library, 
are to be heartily commended, therefore, for making available in ex- 
cellent form John Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland. It is 
the only history of part of the XVI Century Reformation written by one 
of the main actors in that unforgettable drama. 

But this is not merely a reprinting. Dr. Dickinson has edited and im- 
proved the text, including the perhaps less, but nevertheless very, valuable 
fifth book, written by Knox's “continuator” and covering the years 1564- 
1567. The result bears every mark of a definitive edition, and more than 
that it includes an assortment of excellent data. For one thing, probably 
the most welcome, there is an exhaustive index (running to 142 pages!) 
which allows the History now to be a real reference book; it includes 
brief biographical information on the persons mentioned. The bibliography 
is, though not exhaustive, carefully and helpfully annotated. The glos- 
sary of Scottish terms is indispensable for those not initiated into that 
esoteric realm. Appendices contain ten documents closely connected 
with the narrative of the History, including the Confession of Faith, the 
Book of Discipline, Seton’s Letter to James V, the Condemnation and 
Martyrdom of George Wishart, etc. The introduction comprises the 
best brief biographical treatment of Knox this reviewer has seen, as 
well as considerable scholarly material regarding manuscripts and texts of 
the History. 

Every student of the Reformation, as well as every student of Scot- 
tish history and religion, will have many occasions to thank the editor 
and the publisher for this production. The book is expertly made in 
every way, which says something in justification of the rather high price. 

The same house published almost simultaneously Principal Watt’s 
(of New College, Edinburgh) little book, being the Stone Lectures at 
Princeton Seminary for 1949. It deals with Knox’s main controversies 
with advocates of the old order in Scotland, from his first known ser- 
mon at St. Andrew’s Castle in 1547 just after Wishart’s death, through 
his defense against charges of heresy under Winram. Close attention 
is paid to the early theological influences on Knox insofar as they can 
be known, and the gaps are filled with cogent conjectures. The book 
assumes a basic knowledge of Knox, qualifies and in part tries to destroy 
the traditional portrait of him as grim and disagreeable, and, for a 
— book, furnishes some brilliant glimpses into the man as well as 

is times. 


WILLIAM A. CLEBSCH. 


Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 
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William Cunningham. By A. Cunningham. Published by S. P. C. K., 
London, 1950. 12s 6d. 


This is a minutely-detailed biography of the author’s father, who 
was one of the first economic historians in England as well as arch- 
deacon of Ely, and who lived in the period 1849-1919. It reflects her 
devotion to her parent and her great care in seeing that his abilities and 
Christian character receive an enduring memorial in the form of a well- 
documented biography. 

Dr. Cunningham lectured for many years at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, as well as at other institutions, including some in the U. S. A. 
He never received professorial rank “owing to the relatively-late recog- 


nition of economic history” ; but he was awarded honorary degrees twice. 


In his work as a clergyman he served principally as vicar of Great 
St. Mary’s, as a rural dean, and as archdeacon of Ely. One comment 
by the author seems to rank high as understatement. In speaking of the 
vicar’s interest in bringing about a combination of the churches of Great 
St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s, she says, “It had been talked of for some 
hundreds of years and was nearly carried through in 1552; further delay 
would have been unfortunate.” Many clergymen today can sympathize 
with him. 

In his American lectures Dr. Cunningham served primarily as a 
propagandist for the British Empire, his subjects being “English Ances- 
try of American Institutions” and kindred topics. 

While Dr. Cunningham is known probably to but few people today 
in the U. S. A., this book is of value in presenting a picture of a de- 
voted, though unspectacular, servant of the Church and the University, 
and a reflection of some phases of the times in which he lived. Of special 
interest is the account of his participation in the first Pan-American Con- 
gress in 1908, the second Congress being now scheduled to be held in 
Minneapolis in 1954. 


WALTER H. GRAY. 


The Bishop’s Study, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Gothic World, 1100-1600. A Survey of Architecture and Art. By 
John Harvey. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 30s net. 


“Architecture is of first importance because it was indeed the 
Mistress Art during the whole Gothic period.” The architect led the 
way, all others—painters, carvers, broiderers, musicians—followed in 
the glorious task of filling the world with beautiful buildings and beau- 
tiful things. There never has been a period for sheer charm and mag- 
nificence like that of the Gothic. The Victorians admired it, copied it, 
or tried to copy it, but did not understand it. Scholars like Mr. Harvey 
have helped us to understand, where before we could only wonder. 
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We know something now, not only of the names of these architects and 
craftsmen of that golden period, we learn of their deeply religious spirit, 
of their restless activity, of their dynamic energy consecraed to a higher 
cause. We can see something of the reason for their success and our own 
failure in this age of extreme architectural poverty. “Besides the pointed 
arch, the Gothic Age had borrowed something else from Islam, the throb- 
bing call of the muezzin: Up to prayer. Up to salvation. Prayer is 
better than sleep.” 

Mr. Harvey’s book is quite outstanding. It must be read again and 
again. The illustrations and format are all that can be desired. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


York. By John Rodgers, M. P. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 8/6. 


This little volume is a needful companion to all who visit the capital 
of the North. The author has known and loved it from boyhood. We 
are grateful indeed for his able description of one of the most fasci- 
nating cities in the world. York not only possesses a Cathedral of almost 
unrivalled splendor, but with its ancient walls, its gates, its churches, 
its ancient houses, its woodwork, its splendid examples of Georgian crafts- 
manship at almost every turn, it is a city of never failing interest. 


“York today remains as it has been for centuries, the most 
certain anchor with the Middle Ages. Not only in England, 

but among European cities, it remains a complete, astonishing 

and unique example of a mediaeval city, built around and over a 

Roman one. Here truly the past is part of the present. Many 

of York’s institutions, the Minster, St. Peter’s School, the Mer- 

chant Adventurers’ Company and other guilds, and the City 

Corporation, have an unbroken history since mediaeval times, 

and they are the watchful custodians of traditions and cere- 

monies which have grown up gradually since the Conquest.” T 

There will be countless visitors to York during this year of the 
Festival of Britain. In Mr. Rodgers’ book they will find a sure and 
certain guide. 

The Minster is not only almost overwhelming in its beauty and 
magnificence, but by the loving care of the dean and chapter it sets a 
very high standard in the splendor of its worship and its continuous 
round of prayer and praise. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 
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III. Theology and Philosophy 


The Christian Way. By Sydney Cave. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 280 pages. Price, $3. b 


This is an interesting book because it is one of the first full-length 
studies in the English language of Christian ethics along lines made 
familiar to us in the writings of Brunner and other mediating Continental 
theologians. Dr. Cave is principal of New College in London, and is a 
distinguished English Free Church theologian, who has written many 
books on theological questions and on the relation of our faith to the 
non-Christian religions. 

The style of the book is direct and clear. After a careful biblical 
and theological introduction, specific problems are discussed with apt 
references to contemporary writing and thought. Where we disagree, 
it will be with knowledge and sympathy of the author’s position. 

The reader who is in general accord with the more traditional moral 
theology of the Western Church, especially as found in the great stream 
of thought coming from St. Thomas’ treatment of morals in the Summa 
Theologica (11.2), will miss much in Dr. Cave’s discussion. But he will 
be happy to notice that Dr. Cave has gone a long way from the modern 
liberal Protestant conception of “the ethics of Jesus,” and has arrived at a 
view which is based on theological principle and on the significance 
of Christ Himself as incarnate Lord. We hope that many read and 
profit from this study; but we also hope that they go on to an ap- 
preciation of the general traditional moral theology stated, in our own 
time, in such notable books as Gerald Vann’s Morals Makyth Man. 


W. NORMAN PITTENGER. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


Little Book of Contemplation. Edited and Revised into Modern English 
by Joseph Wittkofski. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1950. 
Pp. 101. $1.25. 


Here we have a noteworthy devotional manual of historic An- 
glicanism, modernized and revised. The book is medieval in origin, but 
became a part of the mystical life of the Elizabethan and Caroline Church. 
Although our Anglican genius is practical, it is not devoid of a funda- 
mental mysticism, and this is proved by the continued popularity of this 
type of devotional literature. During the centuries, edition after edition 
of the Litle booke of the Contemplation of Christ, of The Imitation of 
Christ and of the Private Prayers of Lancelot Andrews have issued from 
the presses and nurtured the mystical life of our Church. It is our 
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love for God and our indwelling in Him, and it is God’s love for us and 
His indwelling in us, which form the high point of our Eucharist. With- 
out this mystical element of love, the devotion of the Prayer Book fails. 
Our worship is Christo-centric and sacramental. It is grounded in the 
Incarnation and the gift of God’s Son to us, and in the Eucharist and 
God’s sacrifice of love for us. The long popularity of this Little Book 
of Contemplation proves that, hidden below the surface of Anglicanism, 
there is a mysticism like that of Eastern Orthodoxy, and this likeness 
is real despite the fact that Anglicanism draws much from Augus- 
tinianism. But our Augustinianism is Johannine, and this Johannine 
mysticism unites East and West in the sacramental union of man with 
God through love. 

We owe Father Wittkofski a debt of gratitude for making this 
beautiful book available to us in modern dress. It is the gift of past 
ages to us, and it is a gift needed by our age. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL. 


The University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 


The Temple of God’s Wounds. By Will Quinlan. New York. More- 
house-Gorham Co., 1951. $1.75. 


This little book, whether it portrays a real or imaginary experience, 
would be an exceedingly helpful companion for one who is making a 
“retreat” ; or an excellent basis for meditations individually undertaken. 
While there is an air of mystery about “The Temple,” there is nothing 
unreal about the experience portrayed. 


FRANK ARTHUR McELWAIN. 


Du Bose Conference Center, 
Monteagle, Tennessee. 
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The Temple of God’s Wounds 
By Will Quinlan 


NASH K. BURGER, of the New York Times Book Review, says: “The 
Temple of God’s Wounds is an unusual devotional book that may well take its 
place among the enduring religious books of our time. In it the basic princi- 
ples of Christian mysticism and meditation are presented in the form of a 
remarkable spiritual adventure recounted by the individual who experienced 
it. It is the story of a man who visits a little known religious brotherhocd 
whose dedicated aim is the practice of the presence of God.”’ Price, $1.75 


This We Believe! 


By Eric Montizambert 


CHAD WALSH Says: “THIS WE BELIEVE! is for 
honest skeptics who are looking for truth, wherever it may 
lurk. It is also designed for the bewildered Church mem- 
ber who is not quite certain what he believes. The solid 
evidence for the truth of Christianity—including a mag- 
nificent vindication of the historicity of the Gospel ac- 
counts—is presented with great clarity.” Price, $2.00 


Morehouse-Gorham » ney. 


EVERY PHASE OF 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Correct Design and Expert 
Craftsmanship in All Items. 
Stained Glass Windows, Altars 
and Reredos in Wood 
and Stone, 

Altar Brasses, Sterling Silver. 
Write us of your requirements. 

We are always glad to submit our designs 
and quotations. 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
Department H 
28 East 22nd Street 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


LAURENCE M. GOULD 
President 


A co-educational liberal 
arts college, Carleton is 
recognized as the Church 
College of Minnesota. 


It is recommended that 
correspondence regarding 
admission be initiated at 
least a year in advance. 


Write to: DIRECTOR OF 
ADMISSIONS 


4 Leighton Hall 
Northfield, Minnesota 


THE CHOIR LOFT 
and THE PULPIT 


Rev. Paul Wolfe, D.D. 
Helen A. Dickinson 
Clarence Dickinson 


services of Wor- 
oe with Sermon Text, 
pture Readings, H 
thems, and Organ Num 
to the theme of each service. 


Price $1.50 net 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
WACCAMAW 
1739-1948 
By H. D. BULL 


The aor of a distinguished co- 
lonial parish of South Carolina. 


Price, $3.50 


THE WACCAMAW CO. 
Box 415 Georgetown, S. C. 


WHY DOES THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH NEED SCHOLARS? 


By WALTER H. STOWE 
and SPENCER ERVIN 


Publication The Copy, 25c 
No. 34 5 copies, $1 


This, the Society’s latest bro- 
chure, answers this question forth- 
rightly, with special reference to the 
field of Chure “h History. It answers 
the question, ‘‘Has se holarship any 
practical value?” It gives a partial 
answer, with facts and figures, to 
the question recently asked us, 
“Where can I find out the number 
of Catholic converts to Angli- 
canism?” Mr. Ervin’s section, 
“The Value of Scholarship to the 
Law,” shows how scholarship has 
stimulated reforms in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 


CHURCH HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


The Church 
Historical Society 


Is an official agency of Gen- 
eral Convention and renders 
a Churehwide service. .. . 
Gladly answers scores of in- 
quiries each year for bio- 
graphical and historical data. 

. These inquiries come 
from all over America and 
from abroad. ... Its fine 
library on American Church 
history and biography _ is 
steadily growing and is in- 
creasingly used by students 
and scholars. . Its pub- 
lieations in American Church 
history and biography have 
won high praise. . . . 


Membership in the Society 
is only $2 per year d 
dress the Society: 


4205 Spruce Street 
PHILADELPHIA 4 
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A HISTORY OF 
THE CURE OF SOULS 


By JOHN T. McNEILL 


HIS book is a veritable 

encyclopedia of what 
man has done for man to 
put him at peace with him- 
self, with his neighbors and 
with his God. From the 
wise men and guides 
of Israel and the Greek 
philosophers to modern- 
day psychiatrists and 
Christian counselors, a 
wide range and_ variety 
of information is here 
brought together for the 
first time. $5.00 


THE CONTENTS 


The Guides of Israel: Wise Men, Scribes and Rabbis 

Philosophers as Physicians of the Soul 

Spiritual Direction in Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Islam 

The Guidance of Souls in the New Testament 

Discipline and Consolation in the Age of the Church 
Fathers 

The Celtic Penitential Discipline and the Rise of the 
Confessional 

Three Centuries of Enrichment and Deterioration from 
the Coming of the Friars to the Renaissance 

The Cure of Souls in Lutheranism 

The Cure of Souls in the Continental Reformed Churches 

The Cure of Souls in the Anglican Communion 

The Cure of Souls in Presbyterianism and Puritanism 

The Cure of Souls in Congregationalism, the Baptist 
Churches, Quakerism and Methodism 

The Cure of Souls in Roman Catholicism 

The Cure of Souls in the Eastern Orthodox and Armenian 
Churches 

Conclusion 


at your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 


WHO WROTE 
THE NEW PRAYERS 
in the PRAYER BOOK ? 


50c Per Copy 


By James Arthur Muller 


“A valuable contribution to 
prayer book literature.”—The 


Living Church. 


The Church Historical Society 


4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 
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Missionary in Wyoming 


$1 Per Copy 
By Samuel E. West 


The Church Historical Society 


4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 
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The General Convention 
Offices and Officers 
1785-1950 


C. Rankin Barnes 
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Ready Now! 


The General Convention 
Offices and Officers 
1785-1950 


By THE REV. C. RANKIN BARNES, D. D. 
Secretary of the House of Deputies 


Bdge GENERAL CONVENTION, as the supreme legislative 
organ of the American Episcopal Church, is the evi- 
dence and test of this Church’s autonomy. 

This book expounds, as no other ever written has done, 
the development over a period of 165 years of its principal 
offices—that of the Presiding Fishop, of the President of the 
House of Deputies, of the Secretary of the House of Bishops, 
of the Secretary of the House of Deputies, and of the Treas- 
urer of the General Convention. 

It contains 87 biographical sketches of the servants of 
General Convention, of whom 19 were bishops, 54 were 
presbyters, and 14 were laymen. 

It is illustrated with eight pages of portraits. 


Publication No. 33 
Handsomely Printed and Clothbound 
The copy, $3 


Order from your Book Store or from 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street 2 Philadelphia 4 
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authority on the history of humanitarianism, Los Angeles: 


A BISHOP OF THE GREAT PLAINS 


By BISHOP GEORGE ALLEN BEECHER 


eeeennees SEE “My letter grows out of my delight with 
oe, 7 the Beecher book. I can’t tell you exactly 
A MISROP OF THE why it is so fine. I could not put it down. 
GREAT PLAINS I chased members of the household and read 


to them aloud. I show it to callers, and, if 
they are non-readers, I show them the pic- 
tures. Every one mentioned in the volume 
comes to life. The pages on Willa Cather are 
the finest in all literature. What a memory 
the Bishop has! What vitality and what suc- 
cess! An Episcopal rector is not supposed to 
i ak get off a train and make friends with all the 
men in that division of the road, and shortly 
j have them all as his communicants. Sioux 
‘hein Me. Indians were supposed to be handy in taking 
$3.00 scalps, but here they are deep in religious 
services. And how I would like to have a dog 
like Othello. I can see no reason why teachers of the West and 
Western Expansion should not use this volume in their classes. The 
Bishop reminds me in many ways of Parson Woodforde’s Diary of 
the second half of the 18th century. 

“And yet, I can’t tell you why this is a great book. True, I 
grew up in Kansas on the Missouri Pacific, half way between Salina 
and Council Grove, three miles from the cattle trail from Texas. 
Perhaps that locale has something to do with my enthusiasm. There 
is a brevity, a compactness, something of a haunting longing for home, 
as in the case of the English cowboys, singing outside the church 
windows. Each part is local, definite, exact, but it also transcends 
the place and the immediate moment. Or again, this book gives a 
true picture of the settlement and the hardships of the West. Fine 
men and fine women, portrayed at their best. I never had much 
use for the early days of Abilene, Kansas, where cowboys spent their 
money on wine and women and fought each other. The Bishop tells 
the story of the actual builders of the West and the men who grew 
there. 

“Doubtless, you did not expect such a letter from me. But I 
did not dream of such a book when I opened it. To you, of course, 
much credit for your part in telling the American people the great 
story of the Episcopal Church in this country. First, you do it in 
one way; then in another; always with great success . . .”’ 
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BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM 
Essays Honoring Frank J. Klingberg 


Edited by 
SAMUEL CLYDE McCULLOCH 


Rutgers University 


Publication No. 32 
$4.00 


A REVIEW 


“The character of Frank J. Klingberg, an outstanding layman 
of the Church and a consecrated teacher, shines through the essays of 
this work written by former graduate students of the Department of 
History of the University of California at Los Angeles. It is note- 
worthy that after thirty-three years at that University, the graduate 
historians who have passed under his influence in the department 
which he was largely instrumental in building, have produced in his 
honor a book concerned with Christianity, and primarily with Chris- 
tian Missions. During the past ten years Dr. Klingberg has been a 
frequent contributor to the HIsToRICAL MAGAZINE of the Episcopal 
Church and has made a real contribution to the early history of the 
American Church in his Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New 
York, published in 1940 by the Church Historical Society. 

Aside from the factual value of the volume, its greatest interest 
lies in the question which it raises, ‘Is humanitarianism the other side 
of humanism, or is it a necessary resultant of missionary activity?’ 
The question is not definitely answered for the influence of James Mill 
and Jeremy Bentham is noted alongside the positive contributions of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. As is to be expected ~ 
in a historical volume of this sort, the length of the essay often limits 
the author to a recital of facts without sufficient interpretation of the 
facts. The articles concerning the work of the S. P. G. are the most 
interesting to the average church reader, while the essay on Thomas 
Bradbury Chandler, the leader of the Tractist Controversies in New 
York, is probably the best review of the life and activities of the 18th 
century New Jersey clergyman which is to be found.’-—Dr. Sydney 
Temple, in The Witness. 
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